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. Transmit More Power 


You want to utilize all the power 
\ your dynamos or engines gen- 
\ erate, therefore you can’t be too 
\ particular about the belting you 
\ use. 
\. A poor belt wastes power and 
\ soon gives out. A good belt 
\. saves power enough to pay 
for itself a dozen times over 
\ ina short time Phatis why 
\ you ought to insist that 
\ your belting be Reliance 
(;uaranteed leather 
Belting which runs 
true, does not stretch 
nor require frequent 

repairs, but keeps 

all its virgin elas 
lengthens 


the life of your 
machinery, make 





it run better 
er, with les 
vwarings, less 


stamped » % “iy 

with the \ <€ i sin on pul- 
RELIANCE | %& ; {eye and stat 
trade-mark \ S Yin —sn 
which insures \, © \ dees 
highest efficien- & va, 


cy. We can’t tell \ ' ily, 
all about the supe ‘ 5%) ee 
riority of Reliance \ Y ‘ 


belts here but write 





» 
for our interesting 
book which goes into 
details, not only on this, 
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but on our Sea Lion, Imperial, & 
Sterling and Dyname brands—all 
qually as cood for specitic purposes 


you want a belt 


what is the best to buy AN 


CHICAGO BELTING CO. 
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16S. Green Street, Chicago \ , 
Rranches: New Orle Philadelphia, Portland, Ore : y 
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The use of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick 1s not an automatic habit. 
Its users choose it deliberately each 


time because there’s no other likeit 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on r 


ceipt of price, 2 if your 
lruggist does not 


supply you A sample stick (enough for 50 
shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn 
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WALTHAM RUNABOUTS 
heatagevereapessycny 
i Y Write at 
Model 86 $600 
Wheel st Tw yviinder Air 
Cooled Five fo ward spe ind 
reverse. Speed 40 mi un 
t rig it armine finish Fine 
hill climbe r. Best value onthe 
it this price. Write for cata 
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Wilbur Wright The Wright Brothers’ aeroplane in flight at Le Mans | 8 
ry | wetaw 
The Wright Aeroplane 
; KF es ya’ 
in ance 
FYXHE promise which the Wright aeroplane showed 
in the trials at Kittyhawk Beach, North Carolina, 
last spring has been realized in recent exhibitions at | 
the Le Mans race-track, near Paris. The Frenchmen dee 
spoke of Wilbur Wright as “Le Bluffeur” at first. and ally 
seemed to doubt his achievements. His calm and_ la- | The 
conic manner, not unlike that of the lanky Indiana : 
man in “The Man from Home,” also gave rise to rumors kin 
that he was a_ bear-like and unapproachable hermit. of 
Both notions seem to have been conquered by the sue ene 
cess and quiet good humor of the young Dayton in : 
ventor. While the machine during its first flights broke of 
no records. nor even equaled its performances on this op] 
side of the water, it did quite enough to convince French rat 
observers that the Wright Brothers had advanced further val 
than any one else in solving the problem of flying with lan 
} a machine heavier than air. The “Figaro,” the “Petit | Ro 
| Parisien.” and other journals averred that the ma- } 
chines of Farman and Delagrange were rudimentary SEC 
| in comparison, and M. Delagrange himself, writing in | wh 
“L’Liustration,” remarked of his rival: “One must see foo 
him walking slowly and methodically, his cap placed on : 
the back of his head, making a sort of frame for his tat 
bird-like profile. Let those who doubted him, and as- is 
suredly L am not one, bow low and make an open but 
apology. He kept an anxious and impatient public | ° 
waiting twelve hours until he had the calm weather he lor 
wanted. I confess. in his place, that, proud of my in loe 
vention, at the risk of smashing everything, I should se] 
have tlown over the pines and gone to strike wonder 
into the peaceable inhabitants of Le Mans.” Only one fu 
of the Wright Brothers, Wilbur, enjoyed this foreign obt 
triumph; the other, Orville, stayed at home in Dayton th: 
to vet ready the machine submitted to the Government. li 
me 
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Now for Jo-Uncle 


character is offered anywhere than in the large 
and wealthy State of Illinois. In regard to the 
Senate of the United States, she has done better 
than was expected. The most we had hoped was 
that Foss and Mason would between them secure 
enough votes to keep the advice of the people to 
the Legislature from seeming to be definitely and 
decisively for Hopkins. As it turned out, the Legislature is, mor- 
ally as well as legally, free to nominate anybody it may please. 
The primary result, considering the intricacy and tools of the Hop- 
kins organization, the attitude of the Busse machine, and the backing 
of the national Administration, is almost a tribute to the independ- 
ence and alertness of the voters who represent the State that boasts 
of Grant and Lincoutn. She has, however, a far more important 
opportunity. The greatest foree for Bourbonism, the bulwark of pri- 
vate snaps, the strongest obstacle to needed reform in all this broad 
land, is not Senator ALpRICH; it is not KE. H. Harriman or Joun D. 
ROCKEFELLER; it is JosePpH G. CANNON of Illinois. Wielding a power 
second only to the President’s, he uses that power always to defend 
whatever is entrenched. 





Ile hates all that is progressive, from purer 
food to safer forests, from railway regulation to improvement of the 
tariff. Ile is the kind of force which, by opposing change when change 
is right, encourages Socialism and revolution. He poses as a farmer, 
but is to the very tip of every finger exclusively a politician. There- 
fore his hold upon his district is strong. He knows how, by securing 
local favors, to entrench himself with astuteness. He appeals to local 
self-interest. No part of the United States has before it the oppor- 
tunity to deserve such glory as voters of the Danville District could 
obtain by ridding the nation of Josep CANNoNn. There is small hope 
that they will do so much as actually to defeat him; but possibly so 
many of the more liberal-minded among them will be so much alive 
and doing on election day that Unele Jor will receive a warning-——a 
message making him somewhat less bigoted a foe to every effort of the 
many toward securing a fairer chance against the few. 


John Morley on Politics 

T WAS DR. JOHNSON who said: ‘‘To treat your opponent with 

respect is to give him an advantage to which he is not entitled.”’ 
That honor to British statesmanship, the present Secretary for India, 
asks: ‘‘If we were always candid, always on the watch against over- 
Statement, always fairer to our adversary’s case than to our own, 
What would become of polities?’’ Moruey is one of those men who 
improve with age. His last volume, the fourth of his ‘‘Critieal Mis- 
cellanies’’? (Maemillan, please), is among the books which give zest 
and cheerful purpose. JAMES MILL, as we learn from his son, was 
the reverse of sanguine about the amount to be expected from any one 
reform; yet he ever encouraged the faint-hearted and the discouraged 
among reformers; his very nature, like that of his son, was in itself 
encouragement: and such a character is Moruey’s. This last volume 
deals largely with democracy. Moruey’s hero, Joun Sruart Mini, de 
clared that the natural tendeney of representative government, as of 
modern civilization generally, was toward collective mediocrity; a judg- 
ment less bitter than the famous one of TALLEYRAND, and less easy to 
combat. Morty sees the reverse side even of those things in which 
he most believes, but he has an outlook into history which keeps him 
moderate and full of reasoned hope. His skepticism is of the light 
giving kind He remembers the lord chancellor who cried out that 
if marriage with a deceased wife’s sister ever became legal, the deea 
dence of England would be inevitable: he remembers such things and 
iS not too easily alarmed. We talk now often loudly about the quality 
Of opinion. What said Sir Ropert Peet in 1820? ‘The tone of Eng 
land f that ecreat compound of folly, weakness, prejudice, Wrone 
feeling, right feeling, obstinacy, and newspaper paragraphs, which is 
called publie opinion;’’ and Burke, back at the beginning of the 
Ameri¢an Ri Vicror Hueo thought 


the Frene] it volution the vreatest step forward sinc (CHRIST and to 


volution, was almost as severe 


(GOETH monstrous catastrophe, a relentless outbreak of natural 
noth ne of liberty 


cautious. } ref 


fi rees, wit } 


Surveying all these things, MorLEY 1s 


rious, hopeful, and every year more open minded 
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Across the Atlantic 

FINE SWISS REPUBLIC, most sanely democratic government 
| upon the earth, has just done something which miiy encourage 
those who believe that democracies are capable of progress. It makes 
a great deal of money from the manufacture of absinthe, vast amounts 
of which it sells to France. Part of this money is made by the State. 
which engages in the industry, and part by private manufacturers, so 
that there would be a strong pull toward conservatism. In_ these 
tempting circumstances, what decision did the Swiss voting public 
make? By a referendum it has voted to prohibit this pleasant indus- 
try. The class in politics will now please write an essay of three hun- 
dred words, comparing this act of the little Republic of Switzerland with 
the tariff plank of the Republican Party as far as it relates to the right 
of tobacco and sugar trusts to milk the Philippines. 


Singular! 

T IS WHEN OUTSIDERS fall out that the ingocent public 
| receives its most melodramatie information. Without the Hyde and 
Alexander row, talk about insurance specialties might have remained 
stamped as merely ‘‘clamor.’’ Had Mr. ILArRiMAN not been irascible, 
we might have been less vividly acquainted with the manner in which 
the G. O. P. at election time is wont to save the country. The presi- 
dent of the B. and M. R. R. has more than once explained how free 
his road is from political activities, so it was something of a jolt when 
the paper of Mr. Prtuspury, candidate for the Republican nomination 
for the Governorship in New Hampshire, printed 4 letter to one GAL- 
LINGER, Senator of the United States, in which Mr. Turr.e said: 

“I very much desire that you and he head the New Hampshire delegation to 

Chicago in June, as delegates at large; and I am still more anxious that you 
shall retain your membership in the National Committee, regardjess of all efforts 
or wishes on the part of any of our friends in New Hampshire -to succeed you in 
the office.” 
Ilow Mr. Pituspury got. the letter from Senator GALLINGER is not re- 
vealed, but ‘‘our friends in New Hampshire,’’ taken by and _ large, 
may now realize better than ever how little they need to worry about 
their Government. Mr. TurrLe endeavors to escape by explaining that 
he only wished to prevent the general counsel of his railway from 
securing the position. That is a trifle simple, even for the dear old 
public, which will wonder, if that was the case, why he did not merely 
forbid his employee to accept the honor. ‘To this explanation by Mr. 
Turr.e a still truer comic touch is given by the publication of a letter 
to Senator TIANNA, in which said TurrLe urged him to appoint the 
very same chief counsel to the very same position! Both of these let- 
ters were marked confidential. It is a disheartening detail that. in spite 
of all Mr. Turr.e’s efforts, this employee of his finally did secure the 
job! At the hour of going to press nothing has leaked out to show 
that the whole revelation is merely a scheme to justify Mr. Winstron 
CHURCHILL and increase the sale of ‘‘ Mr. Crewe’s Career.’’ 


Taft and the Negroes 

FINUINKING is often epidemic. There is a great swing in one direction 

| which the individual is unable to resist. The lack of brains shown 
hy comments on the Brownsville episode will do for an example. General 
Corbin showed definitely, what was fairly evident at the time, that Mr. 
Tart’s feelings toward the negroes under suspicion were much more 
lenient or more judicial than those of the President. What is the gen 
eral observation? One might suppose it would be that a Cabinet officer 
had to obey his superior, and make the best of it, unless the difference 
was so essential that he was willing to resign,.and that it was pleasant 
to find Mr. Tart in line with the general sense of justice in the Browns 
ville trouble. An actual comment, however, which seemed to find widest 
vogue in some of the most educated organs of opinion, was that if 
would be very ‘‘unmanly’’ for Mr. Tarr to aeeept the benefit of such 
a piece of publie information. As he had defended his chief officially, 
so now honor ealled upon him to insist that he agreed with him pri 
vately also, even when his chief conspicuously absolves him from such 
an obligation. The relation to a President must often be delicate for 
a Cabinet official part of the 


presumably intelligent press supposing that bv some law of ethies 


It certainly is rather odd to find a larg 


Seeretary’s official and actual opinion should always coineid 
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A Fiseal Argument 

ISTORIANS OF OUR DAY are rapidly making politics of by- 
if gone times more similar to our own. A new Italian history, of 
high standing, connects the elections in Rome with financial consid- 
erations to a degree that would surprise the old-school student. To 
the present historical mind the wars against Troy sprang not from the 
beauty of HlELEN’s face, but from the desires of trade. As nothing is 
more important in a nation’s history than its financial government, so 
nothing can be more important in its rulers than ability to think cor- 
reetly about financial subjects. 
question from a reader: 


Ilere is a rather swift and searching 


“Epitork COLLIER’s WEEKLY: 
“Sir—aAs an old subscriber to CoLLrer’s. and an enjoyer of its editorials, may 
| venture to ask whether a man who believes in the principle of protection (i. e.. 
that a nation can tax itself rich) is intelligent enough to appoint judges? 1 do 
not understand how the editor of CoLLiEeR’s arrives at the intelligence of Mr. Tarr. 
unless he uses the rule of the man who found the distance to the moon by guessing 
half-way and multiplying by two. Yours very truly. 
“FRebD. K. Moore.” 
Mr. Moorr deserves an answer. Personally we believe in a far lower 
tariff, probably ending finally in a tariff merely for revenue; but shall 
we therefore charge with lack of intelligence all who disagree with us; 
say the Governments of France, Germany, and Japan? Shall we sup- 
pose that no arguments were brought forward by Joserit CiuAaAMBER- 
LAIN?) The question is so complex that the best minds of ‘the world 
are divided on it.) Mr. Tarr at least wishes a fairer tariff for the 
Philippines, in spite of the distressing way in which the Republicans 
We should not wonder if he believed 
Possibly before the campaign is over he will be com- 


at Chicago expressed themselves. 
in reciprocity. 
pelled to elaborate somewhat the weakest part of his letter of accept- 
anee—that in which he hinted that some schedules should be raised. And 
while allowing ail possible importance to financial subjects, it certainly 
is not true that a man’s ability to make good appointments to the 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN would 
have fared poorly by that test, and that recent President whose 
judicial appointments were the wisest, BENJAMIN ILARRISON, was a 


bench is dependent upon his fiscal genius. 


believer in protection. 


Power and Peace 
FWNUE IMPORTANCE of fiseal considerations in government is cer- 
I tainly not sufficiently realized in the United States. Prodigality 
will weaken a nation always. Economy will strengthen it. If the 
Democrats had as candidate a Gladstone, criticizing the national ex- 
travagance, the Republicans would inevitably be defeated. Is it not 
true that we have the worst financial system that afflicts any leading 
nation? What a comment is it that our people have to pay more for 
past and future wars than is paid by threatened and overburdened 
France! The last Congress cut out river and harbor improvements ; 
old Jdé-Unele would grudge a cent to preserve our forests; and yet we 
spend $88,000,000 more than we spent last year. For what? Repre- 
sentative TAWNEY says that almost sixty-five per cent of the Govern- 
ment’s revenues, outside of postal receipts, goes to the account of war. 
We spend more in peace to-day than we were spending in the middle 
of the Civil War. 
responsible for the end of our prosperous wave? To what extent is 
it responsible for the fact that the cost of living mounts ever higher? 


To what extent is this immense and steady waste 


Does it not come out of the pockets of the toiler? Tle must know also 
that the huge amount which goes to the war account is, in large part, 
wasted. He knows that the failure of our politicians to deal honestly 
with the pension list is timidity merely and the desire to remain in 
office. and that old Grover was almost the only American statesman to 
set his face against the vast and increasing frauds. Wait until we have 
exploited our resources a little farther, and our people will inquire 
more sharply about the amount they have to sweat for martial reasons, 
for reasous of other waste, for unsound finance; and in that day ex- 
travagance, preparations for war, pensions beyond all possible deseryv 
ing. tariffs in aid of huge monopolies these will be topics for which 
eovernments in power will be requested to account, 


Fame, Ete. 

ILbTON SPOKE of the love of fame as the last infirmity of noble 
\ minds, and that assertion of his has sometimes caused us trouble. 
it seems as if to a mind really noble, to a spirit genuinely uplifted, to 
be talked about by future multitudes ought to be about as important as 
receiving silver medals; much less important, certainly, than his own 
iudement of usefulness and right. Likewise with the other possessions 
which men admire. Mr. ITARRIMAN’s irascible answer, a few weeks ago. 


to one who asked him a conventional question about power was this: 


“Don’t talk to me about power. I don’t like to think about that part of it 
I am not interested in mere power or mere money. Only the little man thinks 


about powel - 


Having no personal acquaintance with Mr. TTARRIMAN, we are unable to 


estimate the amount to which this answer represents his 


of takine life: but such an attitude is one of the most attractive that 


veneral way 


ean be taken by anv man to whom power, or wealth, or talent. or fame 


has been’ entrusted \mone some creat peoples of antiquity the self 


glorification of the individual, in speeeh and feeling, was the fashion 
even as it was among our Indians. To the moderns, however, the unpre. 
tentiousness of LINCOLN is more attractive than the arrogance of N apo. 
LEON; the simplicity of Wasuinaron more impressive than any boast. 
Moderns desire that the man’s mind shall be fixed upon his task, or the 
subjeet of his contemplation; upon the measureless world beyond him: 
and that he shall seem to himself not so much great in relation to other 
mortals as tragically small in relation to the whole of time and spaee, 


Country Life 

apes ROOSEVELT has given so brief a term to the 

life of his commission on country life that it must mainly give 
a statement of beliefs already known. As Professor Lipertry 1. 
BAILEY, head of Cornell College of Agriculture, has declined to 
serve, it may be interesting to glean from past utterances an out- 
line of his opinions. Ilis theory, backed by a lifetime of experi- 
ence as farmer, teacher, and country-life statesman, is that the old 
acreage unit of the farm has passed, and that combination is as in- 
evitable in agriculture as in Standard Oil., He sees that the old-time 
independent homestead of thirty acres in the abandoned sections of 
New Ilampshire, New York, Connecticut, Vermont, and Massachusetts 
ean not be reestablished. The trolley, rural delivery, the railroad, com 
petition of the West and Middle West, the rise of industrialisin. the 
movement to the cities, and the irresistible desire for social life have 
combined to alter the very nature of farming life. Professor Bainey 
is far from lamenting the old days of the lonely embattled farmer, self- 
sufficient, rearing future Presidents on his wheat and vegetable tract. 
The new unit of many hundreds of acres, where capital combines. to 
meet the new conditions, is to him a matter of evolution. And when 
the larger farm of the future comes, it brings a partial solution 
for the labor problem. Instead of the solitary man-servant, an alien 
in the household, and a stranger in the community, there will be the 
colony of farm helpers, men and women, living a normal life of work 
and pleasures. The immigrants will turn to the land when they ean 
be with their own people, instead of being shipped off into a lonely 
slavery. Time will bring about this development. | 
hasten it. 


Education will 
To that end, Professor Baitey would strengthen the ex- 
istent agricultural colleges and experiment stations, and, above all, 
would broaden and socialize their philosophy, so that they can coop- 
erate with the blind forces of change in easing the present situation. 
This is one of the two great questions. The other is that of surety 
of employment, and nobody yet, as far as we have noticed, has 
said anything very interesting about how to meet the faet that 
more men are required to work in the country in the warm mouths 
than in the winter. ; 


Sankey 
NE OF THE BEST-LOVED of men was Ira D. Sankey. He 
() had endeared himself to many nations. For thirty-eight years 
the affection and enthusiasm that he called out knew no diminution. 
The causes of that popularity were not difficult to read. Ilis singing 
voice was rich, full, sympathetic, and his sincerity undoubted. With 
these endowments he had also a passion for righteousness. [lis hymn- 
books sold to the number of millions of copies, but no penny of royalty 
from them ever came to Mr. Sankey. The money was poured into the 
evangelistic work. It was his fortune to be associated with Dwidautr L. 
Moopy, a man of strong executive ability, with rare power of homely, 
stirring utterance. SANKEY reached people with the direetness and 
simple heart-charm of a street ballad. To the sophisticated his loss 
has meant little. To many a village and town in the United States, 

Scotland, and England it means much. 


One Kind of College 

FINE NEW PRESIDENT of Middlebury College, Vermont, called 
| attention, in his inaugural, to two important aspects of higher 
education; first, the cost, and, second, the size of the institution. Mid 
dlebury does its work at a cost to the college of less than $150 a year 
for each student. It needs more, and President THomas would not 
argue that all of the most satisfactory results could be reached for that 
amount. There is a tendeney in the West to equalize opportunity 
through the establishment of State institutions. which give to the com- 
paratively poor boy almost a level chance with the children of the rich 
This little Vermont college, it is interesting to know, has been kept alive 
through its one hundred and eight years, largely by the subseriptious 
Mr. THomas dwells upon the 
fact that Greeee was small, and Palestine, and England, and that there 


of hard-working New England farmers. 


is much to be said for the sequestered university, far from the massive 
erush. Mr. D. K. Pearsons obviously is impressed by that truth, for he 
has given over $4,000,000 to thirty-seven colleges, all smail: making 
himself the largest benefactor the small college has ever had. He has 
offered Middlebury $25,000, when it raises $75,000, and two-thirds of 
that is already raised. The permanent value of our educational centers 
we are in no danger of overestimating. When the Prussians were bat- 
tered and humiliated by Napo.eon, they founded the University of 
Berlin, secure in the faith that strength would spring from knowledge 
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My Conception of the Vice-Presidency 


sy HON. JOHN W. KERN 


Democratic Nominee for the Vice-Presidency of the United States 


}1 WOULD be impossible for me to add anything to the article printed in Co Ltirr’s 
a few weeks ago by Mr. Bryan expressing his conception of the Presidency. 

Perhaps, however, in response to the editor’s request, I might properly say a few words 
concerning my conception of the duties, privileges, and the honors attaching to the 
Vice-Presidency. It has been a rather flippant jest for many decades that the Vice- 
Presidency has ceased to be a position of influence and of high honor. Mr. Bryan has answered this in 
his speeches and in his written addresses to the American people by declaring that in his judgment 
the Vice-President should be a member of the President’s ofhcial family and have a seat at the Cabinet 
table. Vice-Presidents in the past have influenced legislation largely, but usually by indirection, My own 
conception of the duties of any public official is that the influence he exerts should be direct, open, obvious, and 
known to all men. Wt the Vice-President is to be simply the presiding officer of the Senate, with, of 
course, the opportunity to invite Senators into his room and suggest to them the views he may have 
upon pending legislation, he becomes very close to a mere lobbyist. 

If by the friendship or by the political convictions of the President he is put in a position in 
which he is able to come out into the open, speak as frankly as his chief speaks, and exert upon 
legislation openly and avowedly as much influence as any member of the Cabinet may, his office is 
raised to the dignity which was the original understanding of the framers of the Constitution that it 
should possess. 

I am of course estopped by the proprieties of the occasion from going into any detail Concerning 
the possibilities of a Vice-President ultimately becoming President, either through the death of his 
leader or by subsequent election. But I do believe that the possibilities are such that one who offers 
himself as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency should be frankly willing to express his views concerning 
the duties and obligations of the Presidency. 

This nation has known many Vice-Presidents who ultimately succeeded to the first othce. I think 
it may be said that nearly all of them attained to that high sense of responsibility which the Presidency 
should entail. ‘The Vice-Presidency itself, unless there shall be close and friendly relations with the 
occupant of the White House, furnishes little opportunity for the development of a wide knowledge 
of public men and of public affairs. If there is this cooperation, the long stretch of Pennsylvania 
Avenue from Capitol Hill to the White House will be politically and intellectually very much abridged. 

But just exactly as the Vice-President is really the servant and not the master of the Senate, so do I 
believe that the President himself is not to be, nor to attempt to be, the master of Congress. This Government 
of ours is a representative government. It is not to be dominated in one legislative department by 
the hard hand of the presiding officer, nor in both legislative departments by the determined use by the 
President of the power of patronage. My conception of the Presidency, if it be proper for me to express 
it here, ts that it should remain, as the Constitution declared it should be, distinctly an executive office. Let 
Congress make the laws, without being influenced or coerced by any sort of executive interference, 
other than the recommendations and suggestions in his messages which are provided for in the Con- 
stitution. Let the courts construe those laws with reference to their constitutionality. Then let the 
President, the chief executive of the nation, administer and enforce those laws, whether they appeal to 
his own personal prejudices or otherwise, but «/thout effort to criticize either the Congress of the United 
States or the courts of the United States. 

The conception of the duties and obligations of the Presidency which any man, whether a candidate 
for Federal office or otherwise, can readily form for himself is to be found in the Constitution of the 
United States, which is at no point more explicit than in its definition of the duties of both President 


and Vice-President. 
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lantic fleet to the 
Pacific Coast. con 
cerning the pro- 


priety and objects 
of which so grave 
apprehensions were manifested 
antecedently by some of the 
American Press, has now 
taken place; and on this day 
of present writing the jour- 


ney has just been resumed 
by its second departure from a _ Pacifie home port, 
San Francisco. for Honolulu. Sufficient experience 


has already been gathered to permit a certain amount 
of retrospective estimate of the results of the experi- 
ment. 

There are’ two fundamental factors in military effi- 
ciency: the moral and the material. Under these two 
heads all details of effectiveness can be ranged. Neither 
is without the other; but in order of precedence the 
moral—for which not without advantage we have bor- 
rowed vw foréign distinctive name, morale—comes easily 
first. The great Napoleon has said: “In war, morale 
always prevails.” It is in this, particularly, that the 
henefit of this experiment was realized up to the time 
that the crews. in whom morale or the reverse soonest 
shows itself. came again in touch with home ports 
and the influences which attach to them. To put 
the matter if modern terms, the cruise from Hampton 
Roads to Magdalena Bay, and thence to our Pacific 
ports, affected: the ships’ companies by a change of en 
vironment, and of occupations. The utility of such change 
was testified ‘by Nelson during his weary two years’ 
blockade of Toulon: “The great thing in all military 
service is health’ (moral as well as physical). “It is 
easier to keep men healthy than to cure them, Situated 
as this fleet has been without a friendly port, I have 
{secured health] by changing the cruising ground, not 
allowing the. sameness of prospect to satiate the mind; 
sometimes by looking at Toulon, Villefranche, Barcelona, 
and Rosas: then running round Minorea, Majorea, Sai 
dinia. and Corsica: and two or three times anchoring 
for a few days.” In consequence of the precautions, of 
which this..was one, the physician to the fleet, who 
joined after eighteen months’ blockade work no friendly 
port—wrote that, out of the flagship’s 840 men, only 
one Was in bed to ilIness, and that the other ten 
vessels were in equal condition 
\tlantie tleet 
heneficial element, the moral 
in the foreign ports; they contributed merely, and some 
what in that element of 
ment, which.is recognized in the proverb about “All worl 


however. the ereat 
iterative, was not chiefly 


lo the erews of om 


eXeess, recreation, of amuse 


and no play.” The moral maladv was not confinement 
to their 
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ships The gain in morale, to officers and to 
which in 


surroundings common. life 
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show themselves as “home.” and as “self dependence.” 


The regularized life of the sea on a long 
therefore 
family for happiness and comradeship. the steady. placid 
fulfilment of the round of small duties. all 


passage, the 


enforced. and contented confinement to the 
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lu Jove ign ports 


life; promotive of cheerfulness, 
self-esteem. 

Considerations such as these have always made the 
home stations distasteful, professionally, to naval of- 
ficers; | say professionally, because, doubtless, person- 
ally there is something attractive in being on a coast 
where a short leave to visit one’s family may be period 
ically obtained, or where the family may come where 
the ship is without too heavy expense of travel. But it 
is, perhaps, rather by perpetual experience than by 
formal consideration that the responsible officers come 
to realize that this agreeable feature means to their 
subordinates—and to themselves—a double service, of 
the ship and of the family, which invariably lessens 
both by friction between the two. Let 
neither be denied, but rather both be insured by allot 
ting to each the appointed occasion, and the time which 
belong to all things under the sun, and upon which the 
other may not 

The Pacific cruise eliminated a rivalry, the inevitable 
tendency of which is hate toward one and loye toward 
the other; needless to say which draws more strongly. 
When they are in competition, an element of perfune 
toriness drags on the skirts of duty. which is not neg 
lected; but its conditions beloved. The 
is lowered. This result is exasperated and exag 
gerated by the navy vard; recourse to which becomes 
easy, at the sacrifice of the self-dependence which ought 


efficiency. and reasonable 


usefulness to 


trespass. 


become less 


morale 


to be the pride of ship as of man, and which has been 
and has continued the laudable boast of the Atlantic 
fleet tlirough its late Pacifie cruise. Not only is work 
thrown upon the yard which a ship 
should do for itself, but the presence of the yard me 
chanics, scattered hither and yon, driving, 
hammering, reproduce exactly in kind, and to a dis 
tracting what we experience in 
or in the case of somewhat extensive house repairs. The 


self-respecting 
tinkering, and 
degree, house-cleaning. 
comfort which home means, the ordered life which makes 


the household both eflicient and happy. 
time. Such things have to be 


disappear for the 
to be. 
say half the vear, becomes unendurable and destructive. 


occasionally: but 


“sameness of prospect * such as this, soon “satiates” 


and vitiates low much worse if to discomfort be 
added the interruption of the pursuits upon which the 
maintenance of the family. eflicieneys While 
repairs are going on. drills are interrupted: drills of 
held at all: evervthing is dis 


routine lies in broken 


depends. 


some kinds can not be 


arranged: fragments: and whik 


such confusion impedes the ordinaa activities of the 


ship the question naturally arises: “Why can not I. and 


I. and 1. be spared to this or that outside purpose? "The 
ship doesn’t need me.” This does not tend to serenity 
nor promote happiness; and certainly does not add t 
eflicieney Restlessness and unsettlement prevail 
This outline of conditions, and the suggested analo 
eles, Mav serve to facilitate appreciation of that effect 
of the eruise vhich took the ships out of the country 
for four consecutive months These general considera 
ms underlie an understanding of the specific results 
No usual amount of external ceremonial intercourse it 
the authorities of foreign ports. no disturbance depend 
ing upon such functions.” or other shore association 
compares t he internal disorganization ttendant 
upon na ra pa On reason Tor tl iil 
is | Repa one b t he lip’ s , 
the ship's own oflicers, are susceptible of an adjustment 
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A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


which takes into account the other needs of the vessel. 
There is unity of direction. In consequence, at sea dur 
ing this cruise, there was magnificent opportunity to 
perfect the ships’ companies in all ship drills essential 
for battle. All hands were on board for long spells of 
time; during which. whatever repairs might be going on, 
there were continual drills in handling guns, supplying 
ammunition, loading, sighting, fire control, and all the 
details pertaining to efficiency in action; the results of 
which would also be visible in the subsequent target 
practise in Magdalena Bay, and in battle, should such 
need unhappily arise. At a navy yard the repairs, when 
authorized, are done under the officers of the yard, who, 
in arranging the manner and rate of progress, have to 
consider matters not pertaining to the particular vessel; 
such as the requirements of other ships, the total force 
of mechanics at their disposal, the necessity of utilizing 
the expensive skilled labor throughout all the working 
hours, which are drill hours as well. There is duality 
of management. The yard predominates; and, in the 
interests of the country, must predominate, necessarily, 


Good Health Follows Long Sea Service 
HE ships 


themselves 


been 
under 
concentration of 


having 
alone, 


thrown upon 
unified con 
trol, the minds and 
hearts upon the vessels and the fleet, 
and the long deliverance 
tracting and = disturbing alien ele- 
ments within, have promoted — self 
dependence and enabled the organic 
ships’ companies to gain vigor, by con 





life of the 
stituting within itself those groupings of kindred in 


terests and associations which reproduce home and 
social life and add distinctly to the vitality of the 
Whole. That this has known from high 
ollicial testimony on board the fleet; it is. however, also 
a commonplace of naval observation at all 
periods. “To being so long at sea,” 
we attribute our 


been so) is 


times and 
wrote Nelson, “do 
healthy.” To this further 
evidence is borne by the statement in the daily papers 
that upon leaving San Francisco, July 7, out of the 
13,000 men who arrived only 129 one per cent 
absent from roll-eall; of whom it was believed by the 
naval officials not more than one-fourth were intentional 
deserters. This is a testimony to improved 
Also, as all naval experience past and present. testifies 


being so 


were 


wiordle 


the movement of many ships together works in the same 
direction. Proximity and competition maintain the natu 
ral emulation between vessels, stimulated often. and in 
this instance conspicuously, by contests instituted by the 
Commander-in-Chief, 
despite bodily 


whose supervision never relaxed, 
illness. He thus utilized the 


human disposition to rivalry as a 


universal 
powerful lever for 
raising the standards of efficiency and performance 

This intensifving of ship life corresponds exactly to 
the expansion of individual powers, when health su 
follows upon 
congenial surroundings of climate or of fortune take the 


plac e of 


ceeds illness, when success when 


failure, 


enervating atmosphere or cramped resources 
This is the greatest result. because it lies at the bottom: 
it is as the still 


The consequences of improved morale 
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difference between the drill-ground and the steady habit 
of the march; between the lecture room and the prac- 
tise of a profession. It manifests not merely the devel 
oped capacity of each captain or deck officer, but the 
confidence gained by experience of how the man in the 
other ship will act; the contrast between school and 
life. It is the touch of the elbow which in times past 
symbolized the mutual reliance of trained soldiers as 
compared with the lack of that quality which has been 
responsible for the disasters of militia. | 

Consider, too, how much this regularity will conduce 
to the movements of the battlefield; necessarily simple, 
but with equal necessity to be mutual—not common 
only—and dependable. In the particular voyage little 
time could be spared for formal tactical drills, because 
the itinerary left no sufficient margin for the purpose. 
This was a loss, which in repetition could be obviated 
by a greater allowance of time from start to finish, 
carrying the double advantage of more time at sea, with 
its quiet, fixed routine. The first voyage also was ac- 
companied inevitably by hospitalities that would natu- 
rally not obtain to any like extent on the second and 
third: which would thus become more distinctly mili- 
tary, without sacrificing the enjoyment of foreign ports. 
Nevertheless, the maneuvers incidental to the march, 
and the very regularity of the formation, contribute 
vreatly to develop the tactical faculty, and in these 
there was much experience. ‘'n formal maneuvers, 
handling is apt to be done by one or two principal 
officers; on the march every deck officer has a chance. 


Public Opinion of the Ship 
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YX was obtained, to support the skill of 
Cc the deck oflicer. All the motive power 
must act with a precision to which 











y constant watehfulness and a_ certain 

degree of foresight are requisite. 

Upon all the parties concerned in 
obtaining these results presses the public opinion of 
the ship; like the pride of a regiment in its colors, or 
of a college in its team. An avoidable break. or an 
avoidable hot journal, is not the fault of all on board; 
but it is the mortification of all, for it involves the 
reputation of “the ship.” Besides, the whole fleet is 
waiting, looking on, perhaps with swear words at de- 
tention. Any one who has found himself a center of 
observation under mortifying circumstances can recall 
how painfully slow the moments pass while struggling 
for extrication. 

Conditions not so immediately visible as these can be 
judiciously brought under the same moral pressure of 
the shipmates. Fuel consumption, for instance, may not 
be, will not be, of itself a matter of much concern to the 
private seaman; but institute, as was instituted, com 
petition in economy, with published results, and at once 
emulation is aroused. Whatever is achieved is to the 
credit of the ship; every man has an inch added to his 
heels, as really as though he himself has saved the coal. 
Such is the moral factor, not to be estimated in decimal 
terms of proportion; a source of untold 
energy upon demand. For material result. 
the saving of coal during the last 8.210 
miles was such that, had’ it been obtained 
also in the first 5,227, the economy would 
have been 2.390 tons. or over 214 per cent on 
the total consumption, had the first 
rate of expenditure been main 
tained. This is an achievement 
far from contemptible in these days 
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of low interest Doubtless it also may be im 


proved upon; but. even as it stands, it shows th 
effect of moral influences upon stoking 


Keonomy even Which ends in itself is commendable, it 
it be a real economy we all know the dearness of a 
cheap, inferior articl It is a good habit: and at th 
least means foree. or means. saved for other purposes 
In naval coal saved, while maintaining the same speed 

Without which you have merely acquired an inferior 
article - 


it means either ability to go farther. or to go 


tn equal distance at a more rapid rate; economy of 
space or economy of time—convertible terms. | Th¢ 
strategic value of both is readily understood, When 
to this cheering achievement is added that the vessels 
showing it re ihed port after a voyage of over 13,000 
miles in a ecood condition as regards efficiency of 
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Thus we learn from one of the journals which most 
persistently harped on the imagined hostile purpose of 
the original despatch of the fleet, that “the months re- 
quired for thé next journey will take the best of the 
life and efficiency out of our fine ships of war. When 
they get back to Hampton Roads every one of them 
will have to be repaired at great cost and at once. The 
boilers and other machinery in nearly every ship will 
have to be torn to pieces. This means that for months 
after the fleet has returned to the Atlantic the country 
will continue to be deprived of the possible services o! 
these ships in an international emergency. The cost will 
be tremendous, but the grave feature is the helplessness 
of the country meanwhile, and the opportunity of a 
foreign nation to strike.” Why this should be said, 
unless in hope to injure the Administration, is hard to 
understand. One is reminded somewhat pathetically of 
the words of Admiral Villeneuve to his captains, within 
a year before he lost Trafalgar. ‘We have no reason to 
fear the sight of the English squadron. ‘Their seventy- 
fours have not five hundred men on board; they are 
worm out by long cruising.” In this he echoed his 
master, Napoleon, and it was so far true that Nelson 
himself was then writing of his “crazy ships”; “not a 
storeship a week would keep them in repair.” A month 
later Villeneuve wrote again: “The squadron appeared 
very fine in port, crews drilling well; but as soon as a 
storm came all was changed. They were not drilled in 
storms.” “These gentlemen,” commented Nelson, “are 
not used to the hurricanes, which we have braved twenty 
one months without losing mast or yard.” 

There lies before me a letter to the New York “Herald” 
from Lieutenant-Commander Lloyd H. Chandler, princi- 
pal aid to Admiral Xvans, and who himself commanded 
a squadron of torpedo-boat destroyers sent from our 
Atlantic Coast to Manila some years ago. He writes 
from Magdalena Bay: “As for readiness for further 
travel, it may be stated that there is not a ship in the 
fleet whose machinery is not in much better condition 
than when she left Hampton Roads. Many little mat 
ters which lacked adjustment, as machinery does after 
dockyard overhauling, have been corrected, and now 
every ship is running as smoothly as can be desired, 
and is ready for any duty which may be assigned her.” 
This, again, is sea efliciency against the port, or merely 
drill, habit. The improvement in the steaming and effi 
ciency of the torpedo flotilla seems to have been even 
more decisive than in those of the battleships. ‘They 
improved steadily in the condition of their machinery 
during the period of their hardest service.” The fleet 
on arrival in Magdalena Bay was ready to proceed at 
once to target practise, so far as motive power was 
concerned; to use the characteristically graphic ex 
pression of the Commander-in-Chief, they were prepared 
equally “for a fight or a frolic.” The targets were 
placed at once, but the doing this with the precision 
of modern methods requires time. 

lf this were the case after 
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longed stops .for repair, why 

not rather hope that the two 

months’ rest at our Pacific 
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Sea efficiency against the port habit 

tear: but it also may suffer rust What is worse. the 
engine-room force may grow rusty There is no reason 
to apprehend for the fleet more than the dangers 
of the sea which ships are meant to meet Short of 
total disablement. which there is no cause to expect 
the gain in the morale of men not suffered to rust 
vill outweigh, as in the ease of Nelson and Villeneuve 
the loss by wear and tear to ships or engines Unless 
the ships ean not am at all thes vill maneuvet 
and fieht better 

\ verv interesting feature of this extremely satist 
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the line and engineer officers were merged into one. The 
substantial effect of this change was to restore the con- 
ditions obtaining in the days of sail, when the seamen 
who fought the ship were also in charge of the motive 
power. Grave fears were felt and expressed in many 
quarters that the same class of officers could not per- 
form both duties efficiently ; that the engines especially 
would suffer from being in charge of men who had not 
been trained exclusively to take care of machinery. 
What the results to machinery were from this long 
voyage has just been stated. Of the sixteen battleships 
participating, Lieutenant-Commander Chandler tells us 
that the steam departments of four only were in charge 
of the old engineer corps. The remaining twelve had 
had no connection with it, nor had received any engi- 
neering education other than that which by the new 
system is given to every officer of “the line’—the name 
now common to the officers of the bridge, the gun, and 
the engine. In the torpedo flotilla there was but one 
oflicer of the former “engineer corps,” and he had mili- 
tary command of the whole body; the men in charge 
of the individual engines were products of the new sys- 
tem. The conclusions reached from this very practical 
test may be accounted among the gains of the cruise. 


A Floating Navy-Yard 


Hk questions of supply—of fuel, of pro 
visions. and of other stores—have been 
met in part by the occasional prear- 
ranged meetings with colliers; in part 
by accompanying colliers, by the pres- 
ence of two general supply vessels, and 
of one equipped for making repairs 
more extensive than the ordinary re- 
sources of a ship permit; a kind of floating navy-yard, 
with the advantage of being under the same control as 
the fleet itself. These methods of administration were 
planned before the sailing of the fleet; its progress has 
contributed forcibly to further elucidation, both by the 
successes and the shortcomings of the arrangements 
made. “The work has been done in the most satisfae- 
tory manner; nevertheless, we see several 
which we could improve.” 
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ways in 
Much useful experience was 
gained in the details of organization for transferring 
from the storeships to the sixteen vessels of the fleet. 
It was found also that the repair ship would be 
bettered by having some classes of 
allowed, nor necessary, to a ship in 
inission. 


mechanies not 
ordinary com- 
This is but another case of our common expe- 
rience that doing things reveals difficulties and perfects 
methods. <A fleet on voyage is an army on the march, 
an army in campaign; where the problems are essen- 
tially different from those of an army in garrison, or 
on the battlefield, but equally vital to efficiency. 


In no 
other way than vovaging can 


these problems of sub- 
sistence be solved by practical, tests. It is correctly 
remarked by Lieutenant-Commander Chandler that “ex 
perience in moving a fleet from one scene of operation 
to another is the first gain.” 


It is first in importance 
as well as in order. 


Not only questions of supply, but 
the strategic questions of steaming radius at several 
speeds, upon which depends the rapidity with which 
a fleet can be transferred; what the rate of coal expen 
diture which will give the longest distance and attendant 
speed without recoaling. The present writer would have 
liked to see also tested the question of transferring coal 
and stores under the possible conditions of war;' of 
neutral ports refusing their shelter for such 


| opera- 
tions. While this was not tried. we 


are told that satis- 
factory results were attained in rapidity of coaling in 
port. 

In conclusion, it may safely be believed that 
in the increased sense of self dependence in the 
several ships. in the healthy home life so pro- 
moted, in the pride felt for the ship, and in 
the fleet. lave been realized elements of moral 
force which will assert themselves’in a greater 

attachment to the navy as a profession 


% = ea ee what the French call esprit de corps 
ie ia in a consequent greater willingness to 


enlist and to remain in the 
service, and in a more effee- 


gr tive attainment of results 


in matters of tactics and 

target practise ; due to ex- 
actly that moral stimulus which 
contidence in one’s self and one’s 
ompanions, the pride of achieve 
ment and glow of competition, in 
duce everywhere and in all men. 
In Magdalena Bay the crews came 
such other practical work as the 
conditions admitted with ship pride intensified, with 
vreater “fitness to win.’ Thein 


to target practise, sre 


progress round the 
vorld. being a condition of almost incessant movement, 
has promoted well-being of body and mind by the intha 
ence which variety of interest and change of seene have 
ilwavs been seen to exert: but. in all this broadening 
of the mind and engaging of the attention, the one con 
stant factor has been the Fleet. Its own excellence, its 
daily improvement. the weleome accorded it in all parts, 
have heen the immediate cause of a healthy pride which 
} 


seeing the nation behind 


actually is that of patriotism 
its representative force. 
Finally. no notice of effects in the fleet would be 


idequate which failed to recognize explicitly the in 
debtedness of the nation to the Commander-in-Chief, 


Admiral Evans Despite the bodily sickness of which 
the newspapers kept us informed, and which prevented 
is personal share in honors and welcomes extended to 
his command. the evidence is conclusive that his direct 
etive supervision and guidance were exerted through 
out that it is no case of a nominal tenure of offic 
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The “All-Big-Gun Battleship” 















































An Account of the Evolution 
of the “Dreadnought” Type 


in) Battleship Construction 


By 
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Great Britain's Dreadnought »? nf 


HE full meaning of concentrated 
A sea power has just been grasped 
of late. Not lone avo the fleets 
of the great nations were scat- 
tered over the “seven seas.” The 
strength of sea-power was drib 


bled away in maintaining patel 
work squadrons in the four 
the world, rhe Japa 
nese-English alliance. the rapid 
development of the German navy, 
with France Great Brit 
ain reshape her naval distributions and center the fight 
ing strength in one great and powerful home fleet. The 
tremendous rise of German the increas 
ing growth of the Kaiser’s fleet, became the propelling 
irritant and forced the Lords of the Admiralty to change 
the naval policy and mobilize the readjusted forces so 
as to be ready for the ™ across the North Sea. 


corners of 





cordial made 


and the enleute 


commerce, evel 


sea soldiers” 


The “hurrahs” of the hundreds of thousands of the 
German Navy League; the spirited speeches of the 
“War Lord”’—‘Neptune with his trident is a symbol 
for us. We must protect German interests and Ger- 
man honor, and the trident must be in our hands” 


fired the mind of the tax-burdened Teuton. In 1906 a 


new and enlarged program was whipped through the 
Reichstag. It provided for a logical expansion of both 
material and personnel. The organization of the whole 
navy was to be raised from the standard of the 11.000 
ton ship to that of the 13.000. It was not against the 
old enemy, France, that this war increase was directed 


it was against England, an open blow against her two 
power standard of supremacy. Meanwhile, lords 
of Whitehall had outmaneuvered the ai 
thorization of the Ning Edirard type of ships, mounting 


the sea 


Germany by 


four nine-inch guns in addition to the usual battery 
and again the Germans suffered through the lack. of 
foresight which made even their latest ships inferior 
to this newer type of the British. Previously Great 
Britain had “scrapped” 122 fighting ships—representing 
an outlay of ninety million dollars—and their names 
were stricken off the navy list. 

But as German sea-power grew, Great Britain cast 
aside all conservatism and created the Dreadnought as 
the last “reply.” It was a hard blow, and mace 
the already undergunned German tleet a second-class 
collection of ships. Che the 


War Lord was stunned; 
ho} 


country stood aghast—a whole naval pre covering 


wore 


with one stroke. and at 


sixteen vears, had been smashed 

the same time this much-talked-of ship reduced the ot 
fensive streneth of all the earth’s navies. and as a new 
element it changed the laws of war and tacties With 


het prestige eon Russia’s influence in the Levant was 
diminished: with the Frene navy in an almost hope 
less state of inefficiency, the rise of Germany shift 
the coming amphitheater of ir to the North Sea 
Cuniberti, First Designer of Dreadnoughts ” 


ie the Kaiser. stil { f miralty of 
) the Atlantic. ose ect . f thee 


English—seven Dreadnowue { report , 
ment of twelve eleven-incl ! nd three giant cruiser 
are now building or are to le lilt bef Ol] Thi 
last colossal effort to eclipse in tlhe we fe 1} mac 
will cost the Germans OO 000 000 \ acl 
are available for these lk it ’ nad 4 Kiel ( 
must be both idened an deeper 

While the honor of thre practical realization of t 
value of the big ship belo to t British. its theoris 
were worked out before oth in Italy and in lin coun 
try It is strange that the lar of dolee far ente and 
which has proved epoch-mal Ing ! thre ine VAY < 
Mricsson’s me But. in 1903. Colonel Cunt 

reat Italia ! place fore the it 

riled 1 ] +? hip for 4 , : 
10 


is vessel, by carrying 


This brilliant designer was then already 


ereatol 


then 


its 


considered, 
kind. 


of 


t 


In Jane’s “Fighting Ships” 


out the theory of the 


known as the 
type ot battleship. 
perfect: ship of 
laid down in 


Vittorio E 
for its 


pienraniwedle 


the 


he 
size. most 


he 


less than two pages the principles of the “all-big-gun 
battleship.” and the Dreadnought, launched in 1905 and 


completed a year and 


monument 
financially 


t 


a half later, floats to-day as the 
o his master-mind. 


inable to bear the 


His own country being 
expense of 


such a type, 
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Japa neu Dreadnought 
The ** All-Big-Gun Battleship” as it is being hualt by 
Japan, and by the United States. The Japanese al le 
and **BR’’ type of ship mounts twelve twelve-inch guns 
the **Deluware’” and ** North Dakota’ mount ten each 
wave is conception to the world; and while other 
Powe ile to take them up, the British adopted his 
ile ind 1 German in mind, built the Dreae 
/ col ition t ve shiy in on It 1 
te n t Newport battleship conferer 
7 Mnelish method in designing this ne 
yn Lh i e mandate of the Lords of Admiralt 
That in on » temporarily assist the board and the 
! al onstruc r in the eluecidations of the problem- 
‘ n decide ippoint a special con 
, i s1071S vVhich is to be composed ot naval 
1 ind professional perts And, apparently for 
( ! in In modern navies, civilians ere asked to 
, ! iwoing ollicers, Whose views wer 
finally put inte ayn t onstructors Thorney 
roft, t t boat builder Lord Welvin, Professo 
ile he Do rd perintendent at Portsmouth; the 
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“all-big gun hattleship,” has revolutionized naval warfare 


An evolution similar to Cuniberti’s 
simultaneously, in the United States, 
results. In 1903, 


Was 
but 
Lieutenant 


going on, 
Without such 


far-reaching Poundstone 


laid before the Navy Department the plans of a large 
type of ship. This able officer, besides filling his regu 
lar duties at his station. worked out a full set. of 
plans. but the Board of Construction. influenced by 


the spirit of “the little ship.” did not adopt his ideas, 
his 


and plans were  pigeonholed,. In two brilliant 
papers in the “Naval Institute” he proved the worth 
of the bigger ship. Later he made another set. of 
designs for another ship, U. S. S. Possible, or what 


some called the U. S. S. Sheered-o'-Nothin’. 


This ship 
was to be armed with twelve-inch guns only. 


In spite of 
the fact that it was then of prime importance to decide 
upon a general type ot battleship adapted to meet our 
requirements, and which would have restricted the mot- 
ley number of ships since added to the navy list, Lieu 
tenant Had his sug 
vestions been adopted and been laid before the Naval 
Committees and the designs of the fom 
reeticuts, which not vet laid down. could have 
been altered, and small Dreadnoughts like the present 
South and have built. The 
money appropriated for the /daho and WVississippi. obso 


Poundstone’s plans were rejected, 


Congress, Con 


were 
Carolina 


Viehigan been 


lete before launched. could have been turned into one 
real ship Lieutenant Poundstone’s plans for his new 
tvpe never came before Congress. In fact, there are 
few who know that had our authorities been awake we 


would in 
hefore 


all probability 
any other nation. 


have had Dreadnoughts afloat 


Lieutenant Poundstone’s Pigeonholed Plans 


| TAKE particular pleasure in mentioning the efforts 
of Lieutenant Poundstone 


who. like most of our sea 


going officers, without any remuneration and outside 
his regular work. burned the midnight oil for the good 
of the servic That his efforts were wasted was the 
result of the indifference shown to new ideas. rhe 
present battleship conference at the War College, in 
augurated by President Roosevelt, is the beginning of 


a new era, when such men will always be heard. 
Owing to its limited size. the little battleship of the 


past was a compromise. The skill of naval architects 
balanced the relation between ouns. armor. and speed 

Was armor increased, the speed had to suffer; was 
vreater hitting powel required the protection had to 


he lightened 


no one thought of makine the ship large! 
In reality 


fighting ships have been small compared with 


the ocean liners The Deutschland is some 26.000 tons. 
and is not considered a very large ship While the 
small ship of old could only carry a certain weight of 
irmor, distributed in various thicknesses, the big typ 
can be so protected as to be absolutely unsinkable. No 
punishment will be too severe for her to stand—only at 
i moderate range can her ten turrets be disabled She 
carries none of the secondary armor that proved de ith 
aps and shell-bursters at Tsushima In action every 
one in her is behind first-class armor 

The introduction of smokeless powder and. tel scope 
lights. plus the me cunnery training as founded by 
Captain Perey Scott of the British navy. changed the 
ntire laws of gunfire The turret oun. from being a 
slow umbersonv veapon (one round every five min 
utes in the Spanish War and no hits has bheeor in 
Instrument of precision and accuracy Posse ! ] 
rior penetration and a larger “danger space” the t 
inch gun will do great damage Its rate of fire Is m 
more than two shots a minnte \ fleet of Dread sqhts 
ach mounting ten twelve-inech ouns 1] leli 
reatel ylun of hittine” than a fleet of small ps 
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with mixed batteries. These new principles. and the 
fact that a modern action is fought at long ranges. have 
reduced the medium caliber gun to its proper function, an 
Its once so popular “hail 
of fire” will have enough stopping power to effectively 


antidote against destroyers. 


Collier’s 


Wissourt, and the big ship could easily destroy three 
Vissouris. 

A perfect fleet of Dreadnoughts, footloose because of 
their speed, would maintain the balance of power and 
the peace which follows. In combat. such ships would 


The Tague has not vet become the arbiter of peace, 
There is peace abroad because of the powers of the 
British Dreadnoughts. 
with three vreat 
America. 


Brazil, increasing her strength 
ships. becomes the force in South 
Japan is rising in spite of her reputed poy 


sink torpedo craft before coming within attacking range. conquer without wasting a single shot. Secure in the erty. In her shipyards little brown men-rivet and ham 
No matter how accurate may be the aim of the “man protection of impregnable armor, one of them could mer on the hulls which are to be the bulwarks of the 
behind,” it becomes useless unless the fire of the gun is descend on her adversaries and, with the concentrated Rising Sun. In 1911 the flag of the Mikado will fy 


properly controlled—i. e., directed. The duty of the 
fire-control oflicers is to carefully ascertain the range 
between the ship and the enemy, so that the pointer’s 
shot may always reach. The most important part of 
this fundamental process is that observers. stationed 
aloft. watch the fall of the various shots and decrease 
or increase the ranges as telephoned to each gun. thereby 
correcting the initial faults of the mechanical range 
finding instruments or the errors of the gun-pointers. 
In a ship of mixed guns—seven-inch, eight inch. and 
twelve-inch—as carried by our Connecticut, this fune 
tion becomes very difficult. It is almost an impossi 
bility in the heat of the action to distinguish between 


‘the splashes made in the water by the projectiles from 


the different guns. Should the “spotter” mistake the 
splash of an eight-inch shell and take it for the fall 
of a twelve, and give his direction on that basis, the 
next shot, of course, would be a miss. The fact that 
all the ten guns of the big-gun ship are alike reduces 
the “spotting” to an exact science, and thereby doubles 
the hitting power of her battery. All the guns of this 
new type are on the same deck, and can be fired as 
rapidly 
smaller ship. where the firing of the seven or six inch 


as desired. There is no “interference” as in a 
pieces, being mounted on a deck below, hinders the 
accurate sighting of the turret guns above. 


The Mobility of the “ Dreadnoughts” 


\ OBLLITY of forces is the necessity of war, and the 
yt | vreater the mobility the greater the chance to gain 
a strategic advantage. This is represented in speed and 
fuel endurance. The tremendous speed of the big ship 

twenty-one knots, turbine-driven—makes every battle 
ship existent a crawling tortoise. In action, a fleet of 
Dreadnoughts can refuse ot accept battle; they can 
choose their own range and control the rate of change 
of great import in present-day shooting—and 
hy means of their excessive speed full advantage can be 


of range 
taken of the weather conditions favoring their own 
cunfire, 

While the tremendous powel of concentration invested 
in the ten twelve-inch guns of a Dreadnought is the 
prime reason for the creation of this new type of fight- 
ing craft, its cost is much less than four little ships 
having the same power. 

It costs no more to maintain the big ship than the 
small—roundly, a million a year. Nor does it require a 
ereater number of officers to man it; in fact. it requires 
less men to serve the ten guns of one of our new 
Dreadnoughts than it does for all the guns of the 


fire of her ten hard-hitting guns, hammer the little 
ships to the point of annihilation or surrender. Her 
perfect fire control would never permit a miss. Silently 


over seven Dreadnoughts and nine Dreadnought eruisers. 
The United States will then command four real big 
ships and the two Michigans—a Dreadnought compro 


























The “Dreadnought” firing her afler-turret twelve-inch guns, 
deck can be trained on the object and fired as rapidly as possible with accurate 


sweeping across the sea. her pointers foliowing the 
enemy in the crosswires of their sights, her guns high 
above sea and spray, would seek the weak spot of the 
enemy and, by continuous pounding, silence his heavier 
guns. In the battle of Tsushima, Russian prestige was 
swept into the lockers of the past in one afternoon. 
the work of the Dreadnoughts is more humane—one 


hour and a half would have ended the battle and made 


the signal for the hospital ships. Verily the destinies 
of nations seem to lie in the hands of those who hold 


the twelve-inch eun as born in these new destrovers 


All the big guns being on the same 


+ 


sp Atting “ 
mise, Great Britain will add eight) improved Dread 
noughts to her navy, and four of the same type of 
cruiser, each carrying eight twelve-inch guns. and main 
taining a continuous sea speed of twenty-four knots, a 
feat performed by the /ndomitable of the same Class 
Italy is building a 19.000-ton ship. France. once the 
leader in naval construction, secure in the cutente cor 
diale, has so far done nothing in the way of practical 
realization of the principle Hea 
navy, split by dissensions and Socialism. has fallen 
from second place to fifth. 


‘all big oun ship” 

















Mr. Bryan Thanking the Notification Committee 


On Angus in the open ar at apitol Square, Lincoln, Nebraska, the three-times candidate the Demoeratic Party Ff the chi qistra 
thon thanked Chairman Clayton of the Votificat nm Committee, and, mnecidentaity, “thy ai and fils if . thie supe hased ay } ‘ 1 
/ im} wile for the extraordmary h vw f renomination im the faces f tin le feat Be ( caving Fa ‘ V Bryar ered 

/ gave M Bryua n enthusiastic day. The mutilated Taft nie ras a focal poim#é t aut f % f f t/ 
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Mickeys 
aller 


Dog 


é h [: 
The Curious Episode of the Chief of 
Police Who Got Lost 


By 
LINCOLN STEFFENS 


ICKEY was sitting on the bottom 
step of the stairs in front of 
police quarters, receiving warmth 
from an early summer sun and 
passing it on as comfort to a 
stray dog which squatted confi 
Chief 
Sullivan came up softly behind 
the lamp post against which the 
boy rested his back. Mickey 
knew the Chief was there. A 
movement of the dog had warned him of the approach, 
and out of the tail of his eye he could see that the “big 
feller” was listening. And that was just what Mickey 
Wanted, He soothed the dog and, pretending to be un 


dently between his knees. 





aware of the eavesdropping, went on talking. 

“You aint no more Jost than | am,” he was saying 
to the dog. “Nope. You think you are, but you ain't. 
You ain’t no more Jost than most of those things you 
see walkin’ around on their two hind legs. They think 
they ain't lost, and they are. Just th’ opposite from 
you. And they're lost forever and ever and ever; and 
you ain't. And they're glad they’re 
sorry. You are a good dog.” 

Mickey» paused, stroking the cur, 
delighted little w le. 

“And they ain’t,” the boy added. 

A detective-sergeant came down the steps and, seeing 


lost, and you're 


whose tail gave a 








the Chief, was about to salute: but Sullivan motioned 
to him not to, and winked. 

*Lo, Mick,’ the deteetive said as he stepped cure 
fully around the dog’s tail. Mickey made no response 
to the greeting, except that he also winked; and = the 
officer, passed on, grinning. The old friendly-tierce feud 
between the Chief of Police and the boy reporter was 
the joke of the whole force. It was perfectly unde1 
stood that these two worldly creatures, though they 
fought constantly, were constant friends, and, as fon 
Sullivan was the 
shrewdest chief the force ever had; that, and his size, 
Was the reason they called him “the big fellow”; but 
he was no more than a match for “Mickey, the Mick.” 


* And Say, Dogvie,” the boy continued when the grin 


the score, that was about even 


ning detective was gone, “you think you ain't got a 
friend in the world. Phat’s sad, yes, poor old fellow, 
What valler dog has a 
true friend that ain't yaller himself Why, say, | know 
a feller, a vreat, big 


that’s too bad But who has? 


feller, who is stuck up on his two 
hrinnel leus high enough to look right down the throats of 
his friends into their insides, and they ain’t his friends 
Never were \nd he can’t see it. Nope. He can’t see 
What do you think 
lle gets surprised and mad.” 

The Chief understood, then, that Mickey knew he 
Wis present, so he putfed his cigar back t« 


it—till they show him, and then 
he does then’ 


a glow and 
leaned more comfortably against the post to hear more 
lle heard more. 


“You see, Doggie Dog, you've strayed from your 
friend, and that ain’t so bad But this big feller, his 
friend had strayed from him; and his friend was as 
valler as you and—this big feller never noticed that 
his friend was yalletr Nope: e ast him to do valle 
things. but he didn’t see he was valle not even when 
he promised he'd do them = yvaller things Youre a 
strange dog Doveit Dog, an aller but ou ain't 
so ostrange. nor o valler i ome of these tranue 

iller things vou see dodgin’ around behit imip- post 
No pre su 

The Chief took his cigar out of his mouth and spit 
but he didn’t « inve til position 

“What’ tI name o’ your valler dog Mickey 7” he 
isked 

Without ( ! i! Mi ! 1 

lim? lie said ‘Course n't ne 
mother named in do bu 
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“AIL right,” said the Chief, “go and call the gang.” 
And he came around in front of the boy and was start- 
ing up the stairs, when he paused, 
farewell to the dog, 

“CGood by, Jim.” said 


Mickey was bidding 


Mickey, sadly. “You votter 
move on, Um sorry, but you ain’t no more use to me. 
And you won't suffer much. There’s th’ swill barrels, 
Jim. They ain't so eood as th’ best Tenderloin hotels, 
but never mind, There’s a living for you. No yaller 
dog ever starves to death in New York. They vet run 
over, sometimes, but—s’long, Jim.” 

Mickey rose as he spoke The dow stood back, wateh- 
ing him, and the look on his face was very like that on 
the Chiefs: expeetant, puzzled, but affectionate. © And 
both their tails waved, obviously, as the hoy called up 
at the windows of the “branch offices” of the press. 

“Come on,” he cried, “th? Chiefs got a story to vive 
out,” 

When “the press” pushed into the Chief’s office, Sulli 
van Was wriggling into his uniform coat His face was 
expressionless. Going to his desk, he picked up.a piece 
of paper; blank, Mickey noticed, 

“Taint much,” he said. “Only Captain 
Twitchell has been transferred from the Nineteenth 
Precinet to—to—the Grand Central Station.” 

You can feel the sensation of that news pass through 


James 


those reporters Jim Twitchell was the Chief's most 
trusty police captain; that was why he had had the 
Nineteenth Precinet The Tenderloin, as it was called 
(and for this reason), paid all the way from fifteen to 
twenty thousand dollars a month blackmail, and the 
Chief had to have there an honest man: that is to say, 
one he could trust to divide “on the square” with him 
And now the Chief was moving Twitchell from the best 
precinct in the world to the basement of the Grand Cen 
tral Station, which is about the worst! 

“But, Chief, what for?” 

“Police reasons.” said the Chief. and he looked at 
Mickey. » 
important to know how much the boy knew. 
gave no sign, however. 


a reporter asked 


He wondered how much the bov knew; it was 


Mickey 


“Who goes to the Tenderloin?” he asked in a tone as 
oflicial as Sullivan’s 
“Nobody at present.” the Chief answered. 


“Was that why vou were holding back the news for 
the morning papers 
The Chief made no direct reply to this thrust. 


“Pd like to know,” he said, and, as he proceeded, his 
good humor left him and his face turned rosy with 
anger. “Vd like to know how these things leak out of 
mv ollice I'd like to find out how it comes that every 
valler dog knows everything | do or think or want. I'd 
like—” 

‘Well, but, Chief.” said Mickey very gently wh 
not investigate Why not put a detective on th’ se 

“Detective!” the Chief exclaimed. “Detective nothin 
What [ need’s a plumber.” And he looked all around 
the room as if for a leal And so did the reporters; 
Mickey even lifted a corner of the office rug 

Then they laughed, everybody the Chief joining in 
heartily as the press filed out into the hall There 
the other reporters turned upon Micke 

What u got on this. Mick?” thev demanded 
Nothin’.” ' t] I Honest j u The Cl 
| know more than | All 1 heard was that 
re ' ome kind of 1 ul it we Ter rloin be 
n ‘I Il and e Cl u I ast the Chief 
bout it in I ast him it l that e decided 
I is on and give it out 

This is the tru \| 1 rs printed 
no. ! Information j { ! lid 
And tl re 1 s en | orl f 
Ne York ke ' ' tor { n 
lhe { litor ill t i nest mer if n if 
het to t] ( 


You think you ain't got 


a Sriend in the world” 


he, to avoid it. disappeared Which added) mightily 
to the sensation. 

Sullivan was a bold rascal. dle never before had run 
away from a crisis like this, and his flight was a mis 
take. The “mystery” of Captain Twitchell’s transfei 
was turned into a search for ‘ta lost chief of police”; 
and half the town watched or joined in it. The city 
editors received “tips” by telephone from their constant 
readers: one man had seen the Chief in a restaurant 
uptown; another met him coming out of a broker's 
office downtown; a woman recognized him, positively, 
in Jersey City. It was amusing, but—professionally, it 
was absurd, this fruitless search. On the afternoon of 
the third day, Mickey's city editor summoned him to 
the office. 

“Sweeney.” he said, “where's Sullivan?” 

“Home, | guess.” 

“Tome!” 

“Sure. Ile certainly ain't left town. He has to have 
permission from the Board to go outside the limits, and 


| know he ain't got none. I'd know, because [I’ve 
watched that end. And, say, th’ Chief's too big to dis 
appear in the streets and restaurants. He's home.” 


Well, tind him, then You find him and you make 
him tell Whi ie transferred Twitehell.” 

“LT kin find th’ Chief all right. all) right.” 
unswered, “but itll take av sta 


Mickey 
reporter to make him 
tell why he transferred Jim Twitchell” 

“Star reporter!” Phe city editor repeated the phrase 
mentally, and it accounted for something he had not 
been able to understanii 


Mickey’s inactivity in’ this 
case. The boy’s duty was to watch at police headquar 
ters for fresh news; when he had reported a tip, othe 
men were sent out to work up the story. And this 
was the practise of all city editors. All any of the 
headquarters men had to do thereafter was to take such 
further facts as came their way. Now, Mickey usually 
saw to it that an abundance of further facts came his 
way; this time he had been silent. And the city editor 
had wondered about it, in a half-conscious way, till now 
Mickey's sneer at the “star reporter” recalled the fact 
that the boy’s pet aversion was the “college graduates” 
who frequently do the most important reporting. | Mickey 
was jealous of the men who were working up his story 

The city editor did not smile, nor did he rebuke 
Mickey; he was wise enough to use this prejudice for 


His present news purposes 
‘The best men in the business are on this story.” | 
said “They have all fallen down Now it’s your turn 


See what you can do.” 

That night Mickey Sweeney went “down the line 
He sought a certain patrolman in one precinet; a ward 
man in another; in a third, the captain. He knew tli 
men “in the know.” and. after his police sources, he 
ounded the other side of the business. Dropping into 
one gambling house after another. he searched out al 
| 


vays some one individual, and, whispering a few wor 


received the answer in a whispet Some of his friends 
knew nothing; others had a hint on a few circum 
tunces: but all of these put tovether gave Mickey a 
cine, And with his suspicion properly pointed, hae ent 


of to the “right party.” who “talked.’ When Micl ey 
vent to bed, he knew why the Chief had trans rred 
( ipt un I itchell 

There remained only the interview vith the Chiel 
in Mickey vent after that when he got up the next 


morning, a little before noon Ile found a “bunch ol 


tars” on a corner which commanded the Chief's house 
the others were covering the Tammany Club, hotel 
restaurants haunts of the big fellow and | vs 
Mickey asked the rt rs if the Chief was at on 
They stared a moment it mm then one answe for 
new all 

Wi uldn’t be standing here if I ere " 

| lunne.”’ 1 Ni \\ il vou b y 
her bear 
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Mickey really admired these men. They could write 
their own stories. He had to tell his to some one else, 
and that hurt; it hurt whether they spoiled or im- 
proved his story, for Mickey knew the difference. But. 
while he coveted the art of writing, he respected his 
own art, that of getting stories. And he went off now 
to “show ’em a trick or two” at that. 

He rang the Chief's front door bell. He had to wait, 
and he could see the “stars” laughing among themselves 
in anticipation of what was coming to him. But Mickey 
didn’t care. He was proceeding in order about his busi 
ness, and he expected a rebuff at that door. 

When it opened, on the chain, a round Lrish servant’s 
face looked out. 

“Chief in?” Mickey asked. 

“lve told yez a hunder times 
answered. 

“You never told me before,” said Mickey. 

“Well, I’ve told the likes o’ you, and they’ve told 
you. What you comin’ back here askin’ me again what 
you knew before?” 

" Only for to be sure that th’ Chief hadu’t gone out 
since the last time th’ likes o’ me ast the likes o’ you 
for a polite answer to a polite question.” 

The door slammed in his face, and the corner group 
laughed aloud. Mickey that. lle came 
down the stairs, and, pausing there, faced the corner, 
Then he began pacing off the distance. The stars were 
interested. His measured steps drew them reluctantly 
across the street to meet him. 

“What are vou doing, boy?” said one of them. 

Boy! A “boy” in journalism is a messenger. He 
may be, and he often is. thirty or forty years of age; 
no matter, he is “boy.” And a reporter is a reporter; 
he may be only sixteen or twenty, but he is not a boy. 
Mickey had been a boy; he now was a reporter, and he 
looked up and down the length of the young man that 
called him out of his rank. 

“Me?” he said. “Why, I’m takin’ deliberate steps to 
learn, without goin’ to college. how to locate a chief of 
police who is six feet tall. six feet around, and 
six inches deep.” 

And off he walked, in ordinary stride, to the street 
back of that on which the Chief's house stood. There 
he began again to step off the distance. When he 
stopped he was in front of a tenement. Looking it 
over, he entered the hallway and climbed up three flights 
of stairs: with the “stars” all following him. A knock 
on the door of the rear flat and a “game of talk” about 


that he ain't,” she 


soon stopped 


about 


“inspecting fire escapes.” gained him a hearty invita- 
tion from a good old Lrishwoman to “come in.” They 


all went in, and, from the kitchen window, looked out 
over Mickey’s head across the back yards, 

“By Jove, there he is.” 

And sure enough. there was the Chief as bie as life. 
He sat in a great chair. his coat off and a towel wound 
around his head. Newspapers completely surrounded 
him; he must have had all the editions of all the papers 
for the three or fom 


said one of the stars. 


days of his absence around or 
under his feet. With a 
pile on his knees, he held one paper wide Open, and, as 
he read, he laughed. The reporters could see him shake, 
and while they watched he threw the sheet up into the 
air and shouted. Then he lay 
roared and shook. 


And he was enjoying them. 


back in his chair, and 


“Likes ver stories,” Mickey sitid pleasantly, *Won- 
der if he’ll like mine.” 


Mickey lifted the window, and, as the Chief was 
opening another paper. the boy leaned far out and 
called: 


“Ah, there!” 
The Chief 
listen. 
paper. 

“Ah, there!” Mickey repeated, 

The Chief rose. The papers slid from his knees, and, 
holding the one he was engaged on at. his 
looked all around, below, and. at 
the reporters 

“Ah, there!” said Mickey. 

Sullivan always said that “a sport what 


stopped the movement of his 
Hearing nothing more, he 


arms—to 
went on opening his 


side, he 
last. above. He saw 


vets caught 
with the goods on is no sport at all, but a prisoner” 
and that “a prisoner caught with the goods must bow 
to the sport that has caught him.” As the Chief looked 
up now, you could see the struggle in his face. but the 
humor of the situation won He surrendered, 

“All rieht Waving his 
big arm, he invited them to “Come on ‘round.” 

He was waiting at the door 
up his stoop 

“Come right. in 
Mickey. he 
Sweeney.” 


sports.” he said heartily, and 
for them when they ran 


ventlemen.” he said, and 
added, with 


ormninyg at 
mock hauteu “You. too, 
Mickey didn’t mind the shun Hle glanced around for 
that servant and she was behind the door 
“Trish,” he 


called her. in an undertone She an 
swered with a “face.” and a like insult: 
“Trish verself,” sie said which made them friends 


forever after. 
The Chief had led the 


; wav into his broad 
turnished parlor 


heavily 
ere, taking a chair, he motioned the 


press to “be seated.” They formed a_ circle, with 
Mickey standing in the reat 

‘Now then.” the Chief beean. “what can I do for 
you sports 

You may tell us first sir. vhere vou have been 
during the last { days. 

Thus the spokesman started the interview ind the 
Chief answered ith solid eniovment 

“On patrol * he said 

Mickey urne to the indow and stood there vith 
his back to th 1 He expected also to enjov the 
intervic w bw ¢ tars”; he kn nothing would come 
of it 

‘On patro 1 one ther What for in 
other asked 

“For the vor ‘ the foree.” said the Chief 

dalked. the took another tach 


; Collier’s 


“Chief, why did you transfer Captain Twitchell from 
the Tenderloin to the Grand Central Station?” 

“Police reasons,” said the Chief. 

Mickey laughed silently. 

The Chief was watching his back, and the reporters, 
following Sullivan’s glance, saw the “boy” enjoying his 
view of the street. 

“What are you doing here. Sweeney?” the Chief de- 
manded, 

“Me?” 

“Oh, you are, are you? 
your own back for?” 

“Police reasons.” 

The Chief, balked, was undecided for a moment, but 
he decided to take the incident in good part. So he 
feigned anger. 

“Well, what do you want here, anyhow 7?” 

“Nothin’. | was told to get an interview 
but—that’s nothing, and [I’m gettin’ it.” 

The Chief laughed outright, and, turning to the other 
reporters, he said: “That's one on you, fellers. It’s a 
wood one, but “taint mine. Anyhow, you can have it. 
But.” turning back to Mickey, “see here, Sweeney. You 
needn't be standin’ there erafting on this 


sald Mickey. turning about. 


“Pm on patrol.” 
What ye 


laughing behind 


with you, 


interview, 


Why don’t you chip in? If you don’t like what ver 
side partners aint gettin’ out Oo me, interview me 
vourself.” 

“LT will”) Mickey answered, “when they're through.” 


“We're through.” said the boy who had called Mickey 
“Boy’?; and the others edged out carefully on their 
chairs, 

“AML right,” said Mickey, “but before 1 begin, Chief. 
| want to ask ve something personal and private.” 

“G’on,” said the Chief. 

“Do you remember a certain yvaller dog that 
by hisself and got found by me?” 

“von. 

“Well, | understand that that dog was run out of 
his master’s house. Tle was a trick dog, trained to go 
to the buteher shop for meat for his master, and he did 
it great till one day he was tempted. 
and et the tenderloin off a steak.” 

“That’s a lie”’ the Chief said quickly, but after re 
flection, he added: “Of course. Who gave you that?” 

“Th? butcher.” said Mickey. “The buteher 
ble paused. 

“And?” the Chief urged. 

“And other police sources,” 

The Chief looked Mickey in the 


rot lost 


Then he stopped 


and—" 


face, and Mickey 


looked the Chief in the face. 
in the faces of one another. 

“Oh, L got it straight,” Mickey persisted. 

“Have you?’ the Chief asked shrewdly. “Well, we ll 
see. Go on. Any more details 7” ‘ 

“Yep,” said Mickey. “One funny one: Th’ owner of 
th’ dog didn’t send th’ dog for that particular piece of 
meat. He just went and got that himself. Having 
learned the trick, he couldn't see why he shouldn’t work 
it himself. And he et the piece he got fer himself; 
Which is why his master run him out o’ th’ house. Now, 
how about ity Ain't that what you get?” 

“TL guess,” said the Chief, “1 guess | ain’t got nothin’ 
to say. You better come down to police business.” 

“All right,” said Mickey, well satistied. “What do 
you want to give the public as your reason for trans- 
erring Captain Twitchell?” 

The Chief threw his head from side to side in his 
brutal, half-humorous, irritated way. 

“You kin say for me,” he said, “that I transferred said 
Captain of Po-lice for the alleged reason that he got too 
blamed chesty.” 

Phe reporters, having begun to write, looked up dis 
appointed. Was this all’ 

“But, Mr. Sullivan.” said) Mickey's “boy,” 
hardly be entled il police reason.” 

The Chief laughed. “It ain’t, eh?” he said. “Well, you 
ast Sweeney here if it aint better than a police reason.” 

Phey glanced at Mickey. He was preparing to go, and 
slowly they filed out after him, the Chief accompanying 
them to the door. 

“Good day, gentlemen,” the Chief said, cheerily, to 
the dazed file of “stars.” “And to. you also, Mr. 
Sweeney.” he bowed ironically. “good day.” 

Qut in the street the reporters stravvled along in 
silence to the corner. There Mickey's “boy” turned to 
him, and Mickey liked the way he stuck to his*job, let- 
ting pride go. 

“What's it all about, Mr. Sweeney 7” he asked, and 
the others drew nen 


The other reporters looked 


“that can 


to hear the explanation. 

“Well, boy.” said Mickey slowly, “lll tell you if you 
won't quote me, Cap'n ‘Twitchell, he got th’ ‘Tenderloin 
on an agreement to divide all th’ vraft collected) with 
Chief Sullivan, who trusted him. But th’ Chief, he 
found out that th’ Cap? det a dot of panel games rum 
Panel games is bad; they're against orders. Some Tam- 
many men vot stuck, and that could have been fixed 
with th’ Captain. But some of them kicked to the Chief 
instead of the Captain, and so, you see, the Chief, he 
































Do you ember a certain yaller dog t 














saw that Twitchell was doing business on the side and 
wasn’t dividing up on the level. See? Twitchell was 
transferred for welching.” 

The reporters stared. They were ready to believe 
Mickey, “but,” as one of them said, “we can’t print that. 
It’s libel and we couldn't prove it. Could you?” 

“No,” said Mickey, “but I won't have to.” 

Mickey swung upon a car and went down to his oflice. 
And when he arrived there, and reported, his city editor 
made much the same comment as the “stars” had made, 

“That’s a good story,” he said. “but what’s the use of 
it?) We can't print it!” 

“Why not?” said Mickey. “The Chief will stand for it. 
He will deny it, of course, but he won't sue for libel.” 

“Why not?” 

“Beeause | convinced him that | had it right. and he 
doesn’t know but what | might be able to prove it. Be 
sides, th’ Chief's a sport.” 

“A sport?” 

“Yes. He’s on th’ level; plays fair; pays his gam 
bling debts. You know, he’s honest. No, | don’t mean 
that; he’s a crook all right, but, vou see, it’s this way: 
If vou beat him at a game, he takes th’ gaff and don’t 
holler. He ain’t a welecher. That’s all.” 

The editor shook his head dubiously. 

“Well, then. U'll show vou,” said Mickey. 
your “phone and listen while | talk to him.” 

The office central connected the two ’phones and, with 
the editor silent at one, Mickey called the Chief. 


“You take 


Collier’s 


“Hello, Chief.” he said, “this is Sweeney.” 

“Oh, it is, is it’ came the big voice. 
eh? Well, what’s th’ matter pow’ Did ve 
umbrella?” 

“No, but, Chief, my city editor is a college graduate 
and he don’t understand what you mean by calling Cap 
tain Twitchell a welcher.” 

“W-hat 7” the Chief answered. 

“He's sparring for time.” said Mickey over the tele 


“Sweeney. 
ferget ver 


phone to his editor. 

“What's that’ the Chief said. 

“Nothin’,” said Mickey. “My city editor is listening 
to our conversation, and | told him you said ‘What’ to 
vain time to think.” 

“Oh. that’s it. is ity That’s all right. of course.” 
You could hear the sarcasm in the Chief's voice. “But 
will vou kindly repeat what it is that the gentleman 
wants to know?” 

“He wants to know Mickey 
ranged his question. “You see, Chief. | told him = my 
story. You know. About the yaller dog, and, like 
you. he won’t believe it. Says it’s libel. Now L want 
that scoop. so I told him V’d leave it to you. And Um 
leavin’ it to you. | ast you what th’ police mean by 
calling Cap’ Twitchell a welcher.” 

“Oh. L see.’ said the Chief. and. with an audible 
chuekle. he explained. “Well, you tell your city editor 
that a Welsher is a native of Wales. which is a small 
country over near England somewheres.” 


began, but he rear 


It was Mickey's turn to be dazed. The Chief broke 
the connection with a gutfaw, and, when the boy looked 
up, his city editor was laughing, too, very sincerely, 

“Stalled, Mickey.” he said. “You're stalled.” and}; 
laughed some more, 

When he regained his self-possession, he was satis 
fied. Miekey couldn’t understand why: but he was: 
the city editor wrote that story himself. He did it ver 
carefully, and, Mickey thought, not very clearly, but }\ 
put it all in. “chesty” and “Welsher.” and all Since 
no other paper touched the Welsher part, Mickey had 
a scoop on the “stars”; and they acknowledged it. When. 
ever any of them saw the boy, they were polite to hin, 
but they also smiled. 

“That was a mighty funny story vou had about that 
Tenderloin transfer.” they would say. 

Rather than explain that he didn’t write nor, for 
that matter, understand his story, Mickey let) thei 
on smiling without inquiring why. He poured out. his 
soul to a certain cur, which kept turning up at Polie 
Headquarters to see the boy. 

“T said you were strange, oncet.” 


Mickey told him 
kindly, “and you sure are, yaller, but you ain’t so st rang 
as those strange yvaller things you see 
on their hind legs, nor so valler. But there’s somethine 
in a college educations | dunno what it is: it’s strange, 
and it looks valler to me. Anvhow. it ain’t straight 
It don’t tell the truth right out th’ way it is. But 

it’s something. something we ain't’ got, you and me,” 


walkin’ around 


Qur Oldest Inhabitant 


A Chronicle of the Shifting Crown of Superannuation 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


in Our Village 





GbLIEN you 


were 


Sra Ta.) 


with the new organ. He remembered 








a small boy 
in ow 
and “Snuppy” 


Rogers was 


village 


your chum, it 
happened — that 
Snuppy's father 
went away out 
West, to a 
place ca ] led 


His voing created 





Chicago, on a visit. 
a sensation and developed 
and boastfulness in his son and heir. 
It is true that the men folks in our 
village—the majority of them—were 
constantly going to and arriving from 
places much farther off than Chicago, 
places like Surinam and Caleutta and 
Mauritius and Hongkong, but this was 
because they captains and 
travel is a necessary bother pertaining 
to that profession. lo vo to Chicago 
by rail, and purely for pleasure, was 
different. different 
Snuppy’s father was not a sea captain, 
wheelwright and car- 


arrogance 


were sea 








vastly Besides. 
being merely a 
riage painter. and was therefore neither 
aristocratic nor “well off.” “How those 
Rogerses can afford it” was the prevail- 
ing topic at sewing circle. 








the row that ensued. a division that 
came near to splitting the so lety in 
twain. How 

“riz right up” in his pew to denounce 
the innovation. 

“Ain't it enough.” demanded Issa 
char. “to have fiddles and such squealin’ 
in the Without drowndin’ 
the hymn tunes with the devil's pitch 
pipes’ Do you spose the Almighty 
likes to hear such bull's” bellerin’’ 
Organ! Might as well have a piannet 
and play dance music!” 


Deacon Issachar Snow 


sanctuary 


But the organ came. and vears after 
ward. when you went to church. Dea 
con Issachar’s granddaughter played it 

Unele Seth liked to tell of the old 
Sabbaths. How the meetine-house was 





crowded and the sheds were filled with 
earryalls and 
stood all about the churehyard. How 
Nathaniel Baker’s  family—nine chil 
dren, them  bovs used to 
true : 


“teams.” and chaises 


eight of 


from. the 
west end of the town, three cood miles. 


ge barefoot all the way 


carrying their shoes and. stockings in 
their hands. and then put them on be 
fore going into meeting. They always 


took them off again when they came 





out, for Nathaniel was a poor man and 





How they could afford it you may 
not attempt to answer even at this late 
day. when the person claiming to be 
Snuppy is portly and bald and = pros- 








** Ves. older 


I ral late Zach is a year or iw 





shoe leather cost money. 
\ccording to Unele 
Simpkins waited at the window of the 


parsonage until the last 


Seth. Parson 





Baker had 





perous, with seven o1 eight boys and 

virls of his own. But you distinctly remember that 
when Rogers. Senior. returned to our village he brought 
with him. among other things, several copies of a then 
new come weet kly and nm one oft these coptles Was an 
intensely humorous article concerning an individual 
called “The Oldest 


lhe “oldest inhabitant” was represented in the article 


Inhabitant.” 
and pictures as a red-nosed veteran with sunken lips 
ind a fringe of throat whisker. who wore a tippet and 
a frowsy cap With ear laps and sat ith cowhide boots 
braced against the stove at the “store. here he 
hard winter of °38 


reeled 
off marvelous varns concerning the 
and the davs when he could “lick any two men in the 


county and think nawthin’ of it.” “They don’t) raise 
them kind of boys nowadays.” he proclaimed in queru 
lous challenge Then hve borrowed a haw helped 


himself to crackers and cheese at the storekeeper’s eX 


pense, and went on to deliver a prevarication that filled 
a column and a quartet? exclusive of euts 

The other loungers n that omic eek] stor 
vinked at each other behind | wie} ! egged him on 
to other and loftier flights of romance \ young man 
named Ezra Hayseed no ppearce to be t lreadtul 
eut-up. sewed his eoat-tails tovethe behind his hait 
\ kindred spirit put a bm of firecrackers beneat!] t 
The oldest inhab tant’s { neluade t i burst of 
firework- nd language is the 
ther loa ~ ere ong! ] H ul s 
riend wpe 1 sl ( f thet ‘ \s 
inhabitant ( lepart min thie le el | 
coat, presi ' t il ble 


minded fron id ese 


Ye u S | ' 
of the ‘ t ! 
the things H - | 

dieal Yor ! ‘ 
safer ome ) 

1 1 mi i! 


But when you game to talk it over you ran into a 


snag, 

Oldest inhabitant.” said Snuppy “Oldest inhabi 
tant Why. that must mean the oldest man in town 
like—like Deacon Pepper. Seems to me - heard pa call 
him that once ( racky! Nobody'd dast to blow hin up = 

You should sav not Deacon Pepper. tall and white 


l 


bearded and bespectac led. who wore a hieh hat ane car 
ried a gold-he Baptist 
\s soon think of playing tricks on Saint Peter 
Deacon Pepper was 


ided cane, who was a pillaa of the 
chureh! 
\nd vet, 
lest inhabitant 


as vou learned by inquiry 
our ok 

You spoke to Unele Seth about it Unele Seth-was 
fiftv-five or so. but vou never would have guessed it; 


he was so jolly and lively and full of fun 


“Ves.” said Uncle Seth, “Deacon Pepper is our oldest 
inhabitant now He’s nearly ninety Before him it 
as Parson Simpkins I remember 


When Parson Simpkins Held Sway 


TNCLE SETH’S remembrances of Parson Simpkin 
vere mal | various ae 


remembered the Sun 

1 of lone avo the old-fashioned Puritanical Sunday 
hs Sabba’ Day \ indma used to eall it Mon Sal. 
bath that began on ' t ol Satu iv and ence an. 
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filed past Then. at the final peal of 

the bell. he emerged from the front door. his lone white 

hair waving in the wind. and with his Bible and the 

notes of his sermon in his hand. walked sedately down 
to the church and up the aisle. 

It was a solemn when Parson Simpkins 


occasion 


came to a house for a pastoral call There were pravers. 


of course. and reading from the Seriptures but. before 
these. “refreshments” were served—fruit cake and sev 
eral other kinds of cake ind. invariably for the “grown 


lram of Ney 


Kneland rum from the decantet 


ups.” a 
n the parlor closet “The parson’s closet.” they used 
to call it then fo vou this part of Unele Seth’s sto 
is the most fascinating of all. because it sounded s 
icked Since Parson Simpkins’s day total abstinen 
had become the rule in our. village Only the no 
accounts, like the proprietor of the billiard and pool 
parlors and his regulal steady customers evel aran 
hquor They usually ‘had a jue come do n°)~=—o he fore 
Fourth and at Christmas. and the selectmen wer 
busv and the town lock-up occupied for the eek fol 
| ng 
Yor listened o Unele Seth's var | st ) 
our mind was busy with a perplexing proble Phere 
as something vou didn’t understand 
Unele Seth.’ ou interrupted My Zin lavlor 
own to the Neck. is older’n Deacon Peppet n't he 
Why ain't he the ldest inhabitant 
Humph!” erunted Uncle Seth Yes, | Inte Zach 
vear or twe ldet but nobo thin Hing 
} } oldest ! ibitant | t kno '\ 
nuthe but they lon 't 
That tru thie In't Old Zaeh 1 ira 
¥ 1 } ’ “ Old Za if 
ol hu illa | i ft t | if { , 
] t { t« } ‘ ( 
Ol h | | hit 1 1 ( 
‘ too to ‘ tting but ( 
kind-] rted n pl rial Wi rt 
nadsonre ytlin } ecorate { nb! inf 
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wonde 


with flowers. Next day they 
reaved one in his solitude, 


called to cheer the be- 
They found hint striding up 
and down before the door, his face lit up with pride, 

“t tell ye.” eried Old) Zach, seizing the hand of a 
sympathizer, “that was a d—n good funeral, and Vi 
bet the old woman is tellin’ ’em so up aloft.” 

No. Old Zach’s was not the head to inherit the crown 
of “oldest inhabitant.” And “Old Howes.” though he 
lived to be nearly one hundred, never wore it. When 
“Old Howes” was eighty he could stand in one cran- 
berry barrel and jump from it into another—was will- 
ing to do it, too, provided the reward, in the shape of 
a drink or a chew, was forthcoming. He wore white 
whiskers, stained a vivid yellow about the mouth, and 
had been to sea in a ship so big you could “heave a 
dog through the hawse holes.” 

“Did you ever do it, Mr. Howes?” asked one inter- 
ested juvenile who had listened to this statement. 

“Dor Do what?” 

“Why—why. heave the dog through ‘ 

“What in time would [ be doin’ that for? 
man don’t have nawthin’ to do aboard 
ship but chuck dogs around %” 


S’pose a 


Collier’s 


but no one but themselves and he knew that it) was 
thrown. 

Now, as you look back at our village’s choice of its 
oldest inhabitant, it seems to you that Cap'n Eben Bai 
ley graced the position best of all. 
Which you measure all the others. And yet Capn Eben 
was not dignified and “churchy” like Deacon Pepper. 
nor rich and arrogant like Cap'n Hammond. Cap'n 
Eben wasn't even a sea captain—though he had been 
one—but only a storekeeper. and not a very prosperous 
storekeeper at that. People didn’t take their hats off 
to him, as they did to the deacon, and they didn’t fear 
him, as they did Cap’n Elkanah. But among all your 
memories of our ,village there isn’t one of an_ ill- 
natured, unkind word spoken by rich or poor concern 
ing Cap’n Eben Bailey. 

Time had been when Cap’n Eben was declared to be 
“one of the smartest, likeliest young shipmasters that 
ever trod a deck.” 


He is the ideal by 


He went to sea, as cabin boy, when 
he was thirteen. At nineteen he was first mate of an 
Australian clipper. At twenty-two he commanded that 


enough. Somewhere in the Java Sea the ship had been 
struck by a typhoon, She emerged from the vortex of 
this storm, battered, dismasted, and sinking. The offi 
cers and crew took to the boats, but the waves were 
still high and the wind and rain not yet over. It was 
night and very dark, and the boats beeame separated, 
In Cap'n Eben’s boat with him were his wife and fou 
seamen, 

Some time durine that night, and without 


\\ warning, 
a giant wave caught the boat under the stern and pitch 
poled her, end over end. She floated, 


bottom up, but 
of those who had been in her only 


two came to the 
surface and seized her keel, Cap'n Eben and au young 
sailor, The others ‘ad been thrown far from the boat 
and had gone down at once 

In the letters, written by kind-hearted English speak 
ing people at Singapore, which told all this, were alse 
written fragments Gf the story of that night and the 
next day as narrated by Cap’n Eben’s companion, the 
sailor. The frantic skipper, thinking that, perhaps, his 
wife might have risen beneath the overturned 
repeatedly, He was 


boat. 


dived nearly eX 





“But you said—” 


hausted when morning dawned over a 





“Hush up, or PVH heave you out the 
winder!” 

Nobody ever spoke of old Howes as the 
oldest inhabitant. Nor of “Old tligeins” 
either, for that matter. 





In fact, this lat 
ter celebrity was most commonly  nick- 
nuned “Old Beauregard.” for reasons un- 
explained, and he drove a more or less 
white ox in a more or less green chaise. 
It was “Old Beauregard” who entered the 
shop of a local merchant—a neweomer in 
our village and unacquainted with its 
characters—and asked for a plug of 
tobacco, Receiving it. he turned and 
started for the door. 

“But—but.” stammered the storekeeper, 
“haven't you forgotten — to 
money 7” 


leave the 
“Money!” snorted “Old Beauregard,” 
with withering scorn. “Don’t talk to me 
about money these hard times!” 


Then he departed with the tobacco. 


Why Aunt Hannah Failed 


T WAS “Old Beauregard” also who 
| made anxious inquiries of this same 
storekeeper, asserting that he wanted to 
tind “a good responsible man to borrer 
ten dollars of.’ He died at the age of 
ninety-four, proudly boasting that no per- 
son in the country owed more than he 
did. But he was never the oldest = in- 
habitant. 

And to no woman was the title given. 
This includes Aunt Hannah Cahoon. who 
lived te be one hundred and three. who 
smoked a pipe. and believed in signs and 
omens—openly proclaimed her belief to 
the minister. at that—and whose grave 
stone in the no’theast corner of the Meth- 
odist burying-ground is still pointed out 
to strangers. Unele Seth could remember 
\unt Tlannah when she was 
Could remember her sister, who was a 
“Jumping Come-Outer.” a sect whose re 
ligious fervor manifested itself in = sud 
den and unexpected seizures, during which 
the eestatic devotee leaped and shrieked 
and pranced,. 

Once when Abitha, this was the sister's 
name, had. in the midst of a Saturday's 
baking, been 





\ ounver, 


“seized” and was performing 
in the front yard. to the scandal or amuse 
ment of the neighbors. Hannah calmly 
emerged from the kitchen door, carrying 
a bucket. She went to the well. drew 
the bucket full of icy water and then 











rolling, oily sea, with a fiery sun beating 
down upon the heads of the two. 


A Tragedy-Wrecked Memory 


. THREE o'clock that afternoon they 
/ . ; 
yi were picked up by a Dutch trading 
bark bound up the Madagascar Straits. 
The sailor was in fairly good condition, 
considering what he had 
Cap'n Eben was. suffering 
sunstroke and was raving. 





endured, but 
from partial 
Now, the let- 
ter said, he was being cared for at Sin 
gapore and was gaining in streneth. but 
his mind seemed to be gone. He 
bered little and was like a ehild. 

And like a child he was brought home 
a year later by a brother of his dead 
wife. whom the families had sent on for 
the purpose. His brown hair had broad 
gray streaks in it. and he would sit for 
hours on the porch before his home. eaz 
ing dreamily at the elm trees across the 
road and speaking to no one, 

Little by little his faculties returned 
but he never was the energetic man 
had been, and he 


remem 


he 
hevel went to sen 
Ile was always Glad to see callers 
but he never mentioned his dead wife or 
the shipwreck. That portion of his life 
had been wiped from his memory. 

It was at this period that he began 
reading the Bible; yeading it and accept 
ing and interpreting its every line with 
a literal earnestness which was odd, to 
sty the least. When his sister died he 
mourned for her in sackeloth and ashes. 
as David mourned for Absalom. They 
found him dressed in old) gunny bags. 
seated on the family ash-heap, and though 
this would have been funny enough in any 
one else, no one 


laughed at Cap'n Eben. 

Long afterward, when you knew him. 
he was bent and white-haired and very 
deaf. But his kind old face was as calm 
and sweetly placid as that of a saint. Of 
his eccentricities but one 
believed that he 
this earth. 

The sights and= smells _ of 
Eben’s stuffy little store 
vou vet. The calico and dress 
were piled beside the cigar and tobacco 


remained: le 
should live forever on 


( apn 
linger with 
goods 
showcase. There were jars” of striped 
stick candy and pink and red peppermint 
on the shelf above the tea chest. The 
“splint-work” 


photograph frames. made 


by the captain’s grand-niece three years 








poured its contents over her 


before to tempt possible buyers of Christ 





“Come- 
Outer” sister. 





“There’s a time for all things. Abbie.” 


At the final peal of the bell he emerged from the frout door... 


mas gifts. and never sold, were displayed 


artistically by the box of prunes. In win 








she observed “even for religion; and 


i 





ter a big stove was planted in the middle 








Saturday mornin’ is bakin’ time. If that 
don’t make you remember that them pies of 
burnin’, Pll vo fetch another bucket.” 

Aunt Hannah was locally famous for this and for 
many other eccentricities, but while she was vet alive. 
und her toneue the terror of the neighborhood. 
Elkanah Hammond, a mere infant 
our oldest inhabitant. 


yours are 


Cap’n 
of eighty-six, was 


, An illusive honor this. and the reasons which led t« 
its bestowal hard to analy ze. in Deacon Pepper’s cast 
you would have decided that. to be our oldest inhab 
tant, one must be dignified and church-going. a member 
of the majority party in polities, and 
selectman 

But Cap’n Hammond 
hear him bloy his nose 


Was a warning for low 


) 


probably " 


though dignified 
as he 


enough to 
marched up the street 


the Way—was distinetly not church-going, and in poli 
Hes Was alwavs on the opposite side of the fence. Duy 
Ing the war hy vas the local “copperhead,” and was 


more than ones 
small hoy He 
and he | 


date. Hy 


shivareed” by the patriotic loafers and 
couldn't have been elected selectman 
ne it; therefore he was a perennial candi 
Opp ill popular measures in town meeting 


and championed all unpopular ones. He was most cor 


dially hated. bunt 


° Vis universally respected ind lived 
sa lonely life out in his own gruff. hard way (nd 
hen he died his funeral was attended by nearly every 
iebekige mt lawe ind there were some present | he 
ondered that he was gone. their winter fuel 
ue . r the money necessary for their chil 
— how othe He had thrown his charity at 
en } 


ve thrown a bone at a strav dog 


people and underlings to clear 


same clipper. lle took as passengel the first American 
consul from the United States to Melbourne. He and 
the consul became great friends during the voyage. and 
the friendship lasted until the latter’s death This 
consul liked Australia so well that he decided to make 
it his home, and he 
many 


and Cap’n Eben corresponded for 
vears. 


The Romance of Cap’n Eben, Mariner 


THEN he was thirty-five Cap’n Eben married one of 
\W the prettiest girls in our village: years younge) 
than he. she was, but every one said how lucky Susannah 
Coffin was to get such a fine husband. Susannah’s peo 
ple made a vreat wedding for her—a chureh weddine 
something unusual in those days—and then she and 


the captain left om village on the packet fon 


Boston, 
where thes vere to go aboard ( ap’n Eben’s ship and set 
sail on a honeymoon voyage to Batavia and Samarang 
and Singapore. and goodness knows how 


queel 


many other 
sounding and outlandish places. \ number of 
friends of the bridal couple went with them to 
t sav cood-by 


soston 


There were no cables in those old times which sO 
many call “good” ithout meaning it. and months and 
months passed during hich our village ent about its 
business and only remembered Cap’n Eben and his brid 
occasionally But at last came letters to the Coffin 
ind the Bailey letters from Batavia The ship 
reached that port safelv. the vovage had been pleasant 
roth ere ell. and ould write again from Singapore 

Phe 1 i lone time nothine vas heard. and hen 
tter the inxious waitine. news ‘Jid come it is sad 


of the room. and when you entered, men 
tally running over the items of your errand 
—‘Half a pound of tea, a yard of black tape, a quart 
of vellow-eved beans. and fifty cents’ 
sugar” vou were likely to find that stove surrounded 


worth of brown 


by a eirele of ancient mariners who had known Cap'n 
Eben in his prime and had not forgotten him in his age 

And ¢ apn Eben, despite his firm belief and the plain 
statement ¢ 


f the Good Book, set sail upon that voyage 


twenty vears ago. There must have been an error in 
his lovic somewhere. but at least he never knew it “7 
feel sort of tired, Huldy.” he said to his grand-niece 
one evening. “I euess Vl go aloft and turn in.” And 
hen. at breakfast time next morning, the girl went uy 
to call him. she found that she was too late the call 


had answered Ay 


had come during the night. and h 


iv! is iman should 


AST summer. when you were talking with the portly 


4 person who so brazenly claimed te be the Snupps 
Rogers vou used to hum th thre subject of our 
oldest inhabitant” drifted into the conversation 

“Hum!” vou said, reflectively “a ndey he y| 
est inhabitant now.” 

“Why,” replied Snuppy I don’t ne Let me see, 
I guess—TI ouess it’s Mr. Seth Crosb Yes. I remen 
ber that thev do eall him oldest inhabitant no ’ 

Mir. Seth Crosby! Unele NS ’ I) le 
itant! Nonsense! And { 

n mental irithmeti Lhe ! nt ertil 
nelo Seth elahtv-« tt 

But Unele Seth the Ile 

en ] ible rhe remie. ( ’ ( ! 
re nearly f Qq_ a} | et He { ot) pe 
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A Flemish “Giants’ Festival” 
« Sql YPRES, in Belgium, are a fam- 


FRCL 

r 9 y jf gear : : 
bn IPR 5 ily of giants used in an ancient 
vy, a” 





annual festival procession and 
invited frequently to appear in 
celebrations at Bruges, Dunkirk, 
Nivelles, Lille, and other towns 
in the little kingdom of the Low- 
lands. The father, “M. Gayant” 
(a popular corruption of the 
French word for giant, géant), 
was made in 1308 to honor a 
Kontiers de Cowentin, though 
Later 


Jehan 
Rubens had molded the head eight years before. 
“M. Gayant” was given a wife, “Marie,” and three chil- 


Flemish hero, 


dren, “Jaequot,” “Filion,” and *Binbin.” 

“M. Gayant,.” the father, stands exactly twenty-two 
feet high, and is bulky enough to require the services 
of six strong men as carriers. His height is materially 
increased by the plume on his helmet, and his majestic 
appearance is emphasized by the flagpole which he 
carries in his right hand. “Madame Gayant” is two feet 
less in height, while the stature of the children ranges 
from eleven feet to eight, the height of “little Binbin.” 

The costumes of all the family have changed some- 
what in the course of time. Each time the figures have 
heen subjected to restoration, they have been clothed 
according to the whim of the restorer. The costumes of 
the family to-day are practically what they were in the 
seventeenth century. For his six hundredth birthday 
last June, “M. Gayant” was clothed like a Crusader, 
with a magnificent scarlet robe upon his shoulders. 
“Madame Gayant” wore a gaudy gown with blue trim- 
mings on her arm and wrist, and a searlet hat. “Mlle. 
Filion” wore a blue gown with a petticoat of yellow 
stripes, while “Binbin.” the simplest figure of all, was 
clothed in white with blue trimmings. 

\fter passing through the streets to the music of a 
band and the genuine enjoyment of all the populace, the 
giants were marshaled in front of the Hotel de Ville, 
where the functionaries of Ypres respectfully received 
their somewhat awkward bows. For these giants pos- 
sess the power of moving head and arms and of making 
suave courtesies to the surrounding throng. The pro- 
cession, followed by the ancient guilds and corporations 
of Ypres in their respective costumes, then proceeded to 
Grande Place, where the festivities were brought to a 
close by a great display of fireworks. The people of 
Ypres love their giants above everything else on their 
days of rejoicing. They are reminders of that old time 
when Ypres was the center of trades and handicrafts, 
and the source of revenues which made the city one of 
the most flourishing in the Lowlands, 
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“*“M. Gayant,”’ twenty-two feet high, clad in scarlet, 
and carried by six men, celebrated his six hundredth 
birthday in June, at Ypres, in Belgium. Ilis wife 
and three children aided in this **Giants’ Festival’ 




















The Natural Heart 


This affecting rock mation has heen eaten out 
the constant drippu y of a tiny stream of wat 
falling from the height of a fe feet It is uf 
ated an the San Bernardino Vauntair , (ahfo 
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The restaurant which was demolished and sacked by rioters Ten families were made destitute when rioters burned these tenements 


The Race War in Illinois’s Capital 


In the course of the riot which terrorized the city of Springfield, Illinois, on August 14, involving at least seven deaths and serious injuries to over a 
hundred persons, Loper’s restaurant was literally torn to splinters, and over $20,000 worth of property was destroyed. Governor Deneen rushed 5,000 
troops of the Nati nal Guard to the city to quell the disturbance. It is estimated that about 2,500 negroes had fled within a few hours after the trouble 
began. When the mob attempted to sack a bar-room vun by a black man, shots were fire! by negroes, which precipitated the worst features of the riot 
—two lynchings. One negro, eighty years old and called a friend of Lincoln, was hanged from a tree in his own front yard. The so-called **Bad Lands,” 
the negro settlement, was invaded, and between twenty-five and thirty buildings, involving a loss of $35,000, were burned and wrecked by the mol 




















Bearing De Leon's vemains to the Cathedral at San Juan—Porto Riean Regula ‘Ss standing at atteatoou Mutering the Cathedral—Gov. Post is in the center 


Last Honors to Ponce de Leon 








Juan Ponce de Leon, the debonair Spanish discoverer and intrepid conqueror, was born at San Servas, in the Kingdom of Leon, about 1460, Four hundred years ago 

he undertook the conquest of Porto Rico, of which island he was later made avovernor. Ile died, in 1521, from an arrow wound, and was buried at San José, from 
fi ’ ’ d , ¢ 

which place his romuins were removed, on Angust 12, to the Cathedral at San Juan on the occasion of Porto Rico's Quadricentennial, celebrating his oceupation of the island 
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A Nerve Specialist to His Patients yee en oe 








vou have isk this question, since you 
came to life again, of others besides myself, in other 
To a Worn-Out American Millionaive who Would Preach the walks of life, but you come to me also and ask What 
. . » ° shall | do with my money 7’ 
ew Evangel « fichesse b ec . eaas 
Net Evangel of Richesse Oblig You say you have tive millions a year and actually 
use but one one-hundredth of it, that you have about 


By FREDERICK PETERSON, M.D. one hundred million dollars te dispose of to help man 





kind. <A physician would ordinarily, | am sure, suggest 
OU ask me a singular question. narrow cirele of his illusions. It is often said that rich to you hospitals and medical schools: and. these 
Perhaps our intimacy and fre men are practical and businesslike, and that poets excellent in their way But e have die uly enoug 
quent conversations — have led philosophers, and bookworms are fools. On the con of them, and your own cit) N \ Yor! is surelv in no 
you to believe that a physician, trary. | find the rich usually to be blind dreamers. sit need of more, It would be better, if medical pre 
hose duties are chiefly con ting in their offices like the alchemists of old trying to is to be considered, to apply money along the line 
cerned with human suffering, turn dross into gold, until sickness and death surprise preventive medicine, to seek means t liminish sic 
ind whose work makes him them Meanwhile the human race passes them by in ness and to improve the physique of the race Here 
~_ of the shortness of human its progress toward the ultimate goal with the poets, ire many openings for the right use none Roughly 
ind whose studies are apt philosophers, and ~“ookworms in the van speaking, most diseas WW lune to ] entabl 
ve much to do with the But vou—rare caception—have awakened, have been germs. heredity qt alid | nie hom ul 
velopment and progress of restored to sight. You have been led by suffering to water supply alcohol ete 
L answer the question, if not think. You have come to believe that your wealth im There are already institute for the tudy of con 
satisfactoril t | from a unique standpoint But poses an obligation upon you to use 1t in the best way tagious diseases, and ;, on ol ire need 
the question } vular one for me It has not been vou can fe Ve fellow men You wish to preach the lo combat t evil eff s of re 
isker orn ' re despite the fact that others like ne evangel I ichesse oblige to your business col rh] or edueat 
yourself, equ nd equally sick. have consulted leagues You have seen vour friends accumulating yureau uld be nec ul 
me tor the e] thei matad Rut monev-madmen house lands bonds stocks railroads vhil their i ts of UI ‘ ! let 
re numey terial age. and it is seldom that ‘ves have taken to drink and their children gone tl | ts u 1 
madman ¢ ! has tL thought outside of the iw of destruction. not to speak of the untold misery the 1 spaper advertisin 
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Health Underwear 


OU don’t have to 
wear heavy sheath- 


like underwear or teas- 
ing wool against your 
skin to keep warm 
and healthy. That's a 
worn-out superstition. 


Duofold is the most com- 
fortable and most healthful 
underwear a man ever wore. 

The inside is a finished 
cotton surface. It feels like 
silk. The outside is fine 
wool or—if you'd rather 
—cotton, silk or silkoline. 


The air-space between takes 


away the moisture, keeps the garment fresh and wholesome; 
and keeps you at normal body-heat all the time. 


It doesn’t chafe you. 


You hardly know you have it on. 


Yet it protects you better against any weather than a single 


fabric of twice the weight. 


Don’t be tied down to mistaken, old-fashioned theories. 


You have brains. 


.Use them on your back. 


If your dealer hasn't these garments with the “Duofold” label on them, 


} 


let us know. \We will tell you where to get them 


Duofold shrinks less than any other underwe 


ar 


Sizes and fit are positively guaranteed. Your money back if you want it. 


Made in various weights and shades; 
for men, women and children 


W rite for the Duofold booklet, showing all st 


SF 33 756 


, ae Look for 
SL q this label 


sand prices. 


FRANKFORT, N. Y. 


single garments and union suits 
$1 and upward per garment. 


Dvoro_p HEALTH UNDERWEAR Co. 








om ([DUCATO 


EDUCATOR 
WAY 
Comftort— 
room for five toes, 


HOE 


Registered 
U. 8S. Pat. Office. 


WRONG 
WAY 
Discomfort— 
pinched toes 


None genuine without this sole brand 


Parents should carefully investigate the many 
advantages found in EDUCATOR SHOES before 
buying and putting on their children’s feet other 
kinds of shoes made with but one sole object 
—the profit. 


Educator Shoes are made for every member 


of the family—infants to parents. They 
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look well, they fit, they are comfort- 
able, and they wear longer. Prices 


according to size. 


Sold generally by best dealers. 
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questions. Why not have paid advertise 
ments of truths that all should know 
how to bring up delicate, nervous, and 
sickly children; how to avoid having such 
children by a more vigorous exclusion of 
unsuitable parents, the insane, the drunken, 
the diseased, the epileptic, the consump- 
tive; how to enact preventive laws in the 
various States in the matter of improper 
marriages; how to live. to exercise, to eat 
and drink, ete., ete.” 


Model Tenements and Special Hospitals 


ODEL tenement houses providing 
M plenty of fresh air, sunlight, baths, 
roof-gardens, and gymnasiums for children, 
can be built and kept upon a paying basis. 
Suppose that half of your fortune were left 
for this purpose, with a proviso that one 
per cent of the profit should be given to 
you and your heirs, the rest of the profit 
to be employed in further construction, 
You would insure to yourself and heirs 
$50,000 per year, gradually increasing 
with time, and the accumulating profits 
would eventually rebuild an entire city, 
ridding it forever of one great cause of 
disease. Your future would be provided 
for, incaleulable good done, and you would 
still have fifty millions to dispose of. 

With a part of this you might present 
your new city, and, indeed, ether cities 
where, as in Philadelphia, typhoid fever 
kills thousands annually, with filtration 
plants, insuring a perfect water supply 
and the disappearance of the typhoid 
germ. 

But aside from the field of preventive 
medicine and the inviting domain of stir- 
piculture, there are certain special hos- 
pitals that have not been established in 
adequate numbers, such as institutions 
for epileptics and for the nervous and 
acutely insane, together with laboratories 
for the study of these particular affee- 
tions. which afflict so many (one in five 
hundred of the population with epilepsy, 
and one in three hundred with insanity). 

Naturally as your medical adviser | 
have been led to speak of matters per 
taining to my daily work, but there are 
other fields for the employment of money 
which also appeal to me, not only as a 
physician, but as an observer of the evo- 
lution and progress of mankind. 

You might contribute to this ascent of 
man in countless ways—by helping him 
to wrest from nature her innumerable 
secrets through foundations devoted to 
science; by pushing forward his moral 
development by means of a propaganda 
of ethics; by rejuvenating in him the 
perception of beauty (museums and 
schools of art and architecture and of 
arts and crafts). 

Agricultural and Trade Schools 

\ [ETS of money for publie libraries and 

J universities are very well in their way. 
but as the mass of mankind are of neces- 
sity manual workers in the fields and 


| shops. perhaps a better use pf money for 


educational purposes would be in the di- 
rection of agricultural and trades schools, 
for our aim should be to establish char- 
acter and efficiency among the masses, to 
dignify labor because it is essential to 
happiness, to make it honest in its mate 
rial and workmanship, and to beautify 
it by the application to all handiwork of 
Such 
undertakings as these are thoroughly prac 
tical, and he who inaugurates a philan 
thropy of this kind may see during his 
lifetime the beneficent results of his 
enterprise. 

Moreover, there are less 
which nevertheless 


practicable 
have a vast 


+ 


and absorbing interest for humanity, | 
refer to the exploration of the unknown 
in natural science, of this earth we liye 
upon, of the worlds clustered all about 
us in the skies, of this very mind and 
spirit which exists in ourselves—laborious 
tasks, countless but soluble problems, and 
of infinitely more interest to us than we 
ordinarily realize in the midst of our 
blind plodding among the commonplaces 
of every day. 

We know the surface of the earth quite 
well. The heights have been eroded by 
wind and rain and ice, cuttings have been 
made for railways and canals, tunnels 
and mines have been dug and explored, 
but, after all, except for a few miles of 
strata, this colossal ball, eight thousand 
miles in diameter. is practically an un 
discovered country, with secrets so nea 
that only man’s labor and ingenuity are 
needed to reveal them. A suggestion to 
drill indefinitely down into the earth at 
any spot with a corps of engineers to 
overcome the mechanical difficulties. and 
a committee of chemists and geologists 


to examine and preserve the cylinders 
and dust brought forth, would be met 


with the usual exclamation of the un 
thinking plodders: “How visionary and 
unpracticable! What a waste! Where is 
the utility?” 


An Institute of the Human Soul 


7 KT who could say what new sources 
of wealth, heat. power, precious metal, 
might not be discovered thus? 
phrases have always met the 
the explorers of the sea and 
air, the tinkerers 


The same 
inventors, 
land and 


with fire and = steam 
and wheels and wire, the fuimblers with 
test tubes and retorts, the’ threadbare 


solitaries 


voyagers 


poring 
into the 


over their books. the 
unknown—while the 


banker and grocer and haberdasher ani 
railway magnate repeat the well-worn 


phrases over and over in their daily sleep, 

There is still need of great telescopes, 
and the largest and best should be placed 
in dry regions like the Sahara and Ari 
zona, With adequate funds for the main 
tenance of a competent staff of observers, 


“Beyond the bounds our staring rounds, 
Across the pressing dark, 

The children wise of outer skies 
Look hitherward and mark. 


And now, with one other suggestion, | 
shall draw this already too long letter to 
a close. 

The world has now reached a stage of 
development, and science is so far ad- 
vanced, that we are in a position to con 
centrate collaborative investigations upon 


ourselves. our brains, our minds. in a 


manner not hitherto possible. There 
should be established an institute for 
research in’ the domain of the human 
mind, with an endowment of, say, ten 


million dollars, under a board of trustees 
composed of our most advanced and most 
trustworthy thinkers, who should select 
the workers, create the laboratories, and 
collate the facts in all departments per 
taining to the nervous system and _ the 
human soul. The time is ripe for an in- 
stitution of this kind. I wonder who 
will be the first to endow it. 

1 must thank you for the honor you 
confer on me in asking this expression 
of opinion on a topic of such profound 
importance. i am aware that I have 
written both lamely and superticially. but 
nevertheless I hope you will believe that 
lL have answered your question seriously 
and sincerely, and to the best of my 
ability. 
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America’s Latent Forces 


A Foreign Observer Sees Some Things which Convince Him that 


the Conquest of the 


United States 


Might Not be as 


Easy as Some Military Experts Imagine It 


By 


LOUIS 


MADELIN 


In the “Journal des Débats” 


Translated Jor 


LEN. two weeks 
shall be in 
L shall often, it 


hence, I 





son day between the 


two chief riparian Powers of the Pacific 
can irdly be doubted Whether it will 
come to-morrow or in ten year that ts 
the only question The surprise of Port 
Arthin still recent enough to explain, 
if not to justify. all apprehensions 
Against the Power which has revealed 


California, 
appear =. 


hear an alarm bell which, 
in the East. has been 
sedulously muffled, That 
a war must break out 


Collier's 


itself so ardently and so triumphantly 
warlike, what forces can be opposet by 
the peaceful democracy” of the other 
shore’ That is the question | put to 
myself some weeks ago Thi urmy ol 
sixty thousand soldiers. among this 
people of eighty million souls, seel> 


instant the 
And W hen 


unlikely to daunt for one 


conquerors of Manchuria 

during my first five oO SIN eeks | 
vandered from Boston to Phil delphis 
from Ne York to Ohio withe ( seeing 


ne single Ame soldier. the question 


ican 
obsessed me 


Without pretending to prophe on this 
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urave problem, I feol much reassured since 
| have seen of what sentiments the soul of 
this people is formed, what patriotic vir- 
tues are revealed in its history, illu. 
minated by the places in which it is 
unrolled, and what forces the American 
people hold in reserve. 

Few sites have been more seductive to 
me than that on which rises the Military 
Academy, the school of. the American 


cadets. I had heard the shores of the 
Hudson praised, but they had not been 
praised enough, This country without a 
past has undertaken to create one; noth- 


ing is more curious than that duhaeah of 
architectury al imitations which entertains 
or seaudalines the traveler, according to 
his disposition. 1 observed. therefore, 
with more amusement than surprise, that 
the future officers of the American army 
are prepared for modern war in a purely 
medieval setting. There are nothing but 
battlements and towers—why battlements, 
why narrow loopholes? Perhaps to give 
the archeologists of the thirtieth century 
a chance to demonstrate on the ruins of 
West Point that America was colonized 
before Columbus. 


Lithe Troopers at West Point 


penetrates, then, among castles 
O\i like those described for us so mi- 
nutely by Walter Scott. And one is sur- 
prised tu come suddenly upon avery 
modern and vast riding school, which in 
two years will be as huge as St. Peter's 
at Rome. and in which a reviment of 
cavalry could maneuver at its ease. 

We saw the houses of the professors— 
little cottages in the “Colonial style,” 
perched on the mountain, and from whieh 
the view Is so exquisite that without a 
shadow of exaggeration the cornice of Sor- 
vento at Amalfi alone could give an idea 
of the enchanting spectacle . And the visit 
Was pursued ; L will not pause at each of 
our stations. the French class, the fencing 
hall, the gymnasium, the dining hall, the 
halls of honor, the chapel. the officers’ 
club. where I saluted the portrait of Gen- 
eral Zurlinden. Everywhere | saw charm- 
ing young men of seventeen to twenty 
years whose faces and attitudes veritably 
fascinated me. 

Is it sport, which from the tenderest 
age has suppled the body’ Is it that 
dear mountain air that purities the blood 7 
Is it the light and well-fitting uniform, 
which defines the form and facilitates the 
movements? It appeared to me that these 
young men did not have, in the least 
degree, the rather heavy stiffness of our 
cadets under the ponderous cloak of the 
Saint-Cyrien or the Polyteehnician. They 
usually wear the simple costume of gray 
cloth, with waistcoat and trousers seru 
pulously fitted and trimmed with black 
braid. But in the physical exercises they 
take off the coat and appear like 
boys. IL have seen them in this costume 
in the riding school: on the head the 
broad-brimmed felt hat. the gray flannel 
shirt whose collar turns down over a ftlow- 
ing black necktie. the gray woolen trousers 
stopping at the knee, the calf bound with 
bands of felt like those of our chasseurs,. 
The saber. attached to the saddle, 
under the left thigh, and so is solidly 
held. The cadets. erect in the saddle, 
Without stiffness. exercise with the saber; 
then they abandon themselves to various 
sports across the vast hall. Proceeding 
in Indian file. they seem, with their buf- 
falo hats and their lithe figures, like trap 
pers of the Great Plains. 


cow- 


passes 


Where the Cadets Meet 


tE T saw rosy faeces which 


alot Sad a ae ; 
4 breathed health and—why not say it? 


moral health. They did not seem very 
way; they had that species of constant 
tension in the features whieh is the most 


indelible mark of the American character ; 
they were proud to have been chosen (each 
member of Congress disposes of one cadet 


ship and the President of ten every fow 
Years); they love their noble profession 
passionately in advance, and they bring 


to it that conscientious application which 
is the best quality of this people. When 
| entered they rose without that German 
rig gidity which Europe has adopted as the 
mark of a rigorous discipline, and still 
Without exchanging that little glance of 
raillery which our young French 
Cast on the stranger. 
stood in a attitude. like hosts 
whom one when | made them 


i Sign to they resumed 


soldiers 
arrival of a They 
courteous , 
Visits, and 


seat themselves 


their task of following the professor with 
Out distraction. their eyes fixed intently 
upon the blackboard What a pretty lit 
tle army those three hundred cadets at 
West Point would make! 

They have their meeting halls: first. 
the chapel Where they are expected to £0 
every Sunday to take part in the Angh 
can, or to be American. the Episcopalian, 
service, Dissenters may go to mass or to 


preaching i hboring churches, but all 
mist pass rele the arches of some temple 


in the Sunday 


morning walk. That may 
astonish the French. but | have not been 


greatly surprised by it since | have seen 
the chaplain recite his prayer at the open- 
ing of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, before the members, standing 
with respectful attention. 

There are austere reunions. the 
balls of Cullom Memorial Hall, the temple 
of honor where one reveres the “glories” 


less 


—flags, cannon. diverse arms, trophies. | 
portraits of the great “ancestors.” from 
the lieutenants of Washington to those 


of Grant. In the vast hall they sometimes 
play (they were preparing a 
Shakespearian representation). 

they give dances. Some miles 
one of those great colleges for 
virls, one of those singular establishments 
which I have been permitted to visit and 
to study and where [ have often spoken. 


comedies 


Vassar College furnishes the dancing 
partners, 
They flock to West Point with joy. 


Nothing can be more attractive to these 
young girls, fanatical “sportswomen.” ad 
mirers of physical force and of moral 

ger. than this neighborhood, And thie, 
are neighborly. 


Happy circumstance! Remember that 
these young men never leave the school 
during their first two years: they have 
a single furlough after the second year. 


You can 
are well 


imagine whether the 
received at Cullom 


Vassarians 
Memorial 


| 


| 





And then ! 
away is | 
young ; 


Tall. They come often to West Point: | 
in the tribune of the riding school 1 saw 
one who followed with a sort of avidity 


and of joyous pride in her look the charm- 
ing impression which the young cavaliers 
in gray made upon me. 

At the entrance of Memorial Hall one 
sees two cannon marked with fleurs-de-lis, 
on Whose bronze are inscribed the 
of the Conquérant and the Fdcheux. 
were cast in France for the service of the 
Great King; the Comte d@Eu., Due d’Au- 
male. took them into Spain to defend the 
throne of Philip V of Bourbon and left 
them there. The Catholic King sent them 
to Mexico, then a Spanish colony, 
the Apaches in order. 
Spaniards, they remained in the hands of 
the Mexican insurgents. who, having be- 
come free citizens. lost them to the United 
States in the war of 1847.) On the bronze 
I could still see the sun of the Great 


names 


Turned against the 


King. with the “Nee pluribus impar” be 
neath, and, like a signature still valid 


in spite of the 
d’Estournelles de 
formula: 


sweet illusions of M. 
Constant, the terrible 
“Ultima ratio regum.” 


Harvard's Gymnasium Training 
; i. might well be also the w/tima ratio 
Rerumpublicarum. For. not 
ing on the Conguérant and the Fdcheur 
which are of a beautiful style, but would 
be of only moderate usefulness, the Amer 
can army is equipped with the most per- 


count 


fect engines of war. IT do not believe that 
it could be surpassed. And besides. this 
country has what is worth more = than 


evuns, although not 
It, possesses future 
weeks would constitute a 

army. This handful of cadets 
little for a people of eighty millions, but 
their brothers of the universities—there 
are auniliaries all ready to serve the guns 
or to charge with the When |} had 
a conference at a university the profes 
sors proposed to take me first of all to 
the Vibrary: they have a great pride in 
these libraries, which are really of aston 
ishing richness. Nevertheless. | asked to 
be taken at once to the gymnasium. These 
buildings for gymnasties are palaces—an 
immense hall of apparatus, 
fencing, boxing, and = games, running 
tracks, great swimming tanks. where one 
nay sport as if in a little lake. In this 
domain the 


a substitute for 
soldiers. 


them. 
who in some 
formidable 
would he 


saber. 


rooms for 


students are more at) home 

than anywhere else. They circulate nude, 

like young Greeks, from one room to 
another. 

What muscles! and how they undet 


stand working these 
themselves still more. Some practise for 
hours on a special apparatus to give theii 
fingers the suppleness ; 
exercise the chest by blowing into 
apparatus. and that one 
seems to be a abominable 
tribunal of the Inquisition, is submitting 
voluntarily to the terrible exereise of an 
ultra-Swedish gyvmnastic—everything here 
being pushed to an extreme. 


necessary others 
down there, who 


victim of some 


1 never observed the results of these 
labors better than in the arena of Har 
vard University of Cambridge, Boston 


This is the 
schools. — It 
from other points of 
kept a most striking recollection of my 
visit to its princely library, of its 
tories. of its museums. and of its 
halls. But | that | shall not 
offend any student, or even any professor, 
of Cambridge in saving that the 
which inost 


most celebrated of American 


would deserve to be 


studied 
view. and | have 


labora 
lecture 
believe 


memory 


remains forcibly with me is 


muscles to strengthen | 


They | 


to keep | 


| 


another | 




















GENERAL CFPICE 


An Intercommunicating Telephone System 


brings the most expensive plant into a compact, united organization. 
Such a system works great economy of time by giving instant communi- 
cation between all parts of the plant, and by permitting 
the users to remain at their posts instead of personally 
visiting the various departments. By making verification 
of instructions easy, Intercommunicating Telephones 
save many expensive mistakes and misunderstandings. 
Western Electric Telephone Apparatus is standard; 
large production makes it low in first cost, and high 
quality makes it low in maintenance cost. 





Write for our Bulletins on Intercommunicating Telephone Systems for Business and Residence Use 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


262 S. Clinton Street 466 West Street 
Dept. 535, Chicago Dept. 535, New York 
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The of comfortable 
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on the feet than any other 
leather. The fact that it 


is now in the highest favor 





with the best dressed people 


should secure a trial by you. 








Travellers— Motorists — Yachtsmen—Hunters 
Keep red hot drinks without fire 30 hours 
Keep ice-cold drinks without ice 84 hours 


This Case of Two of the Famous 


CALORIS BOTTLES 


Pints 








Wicker Covered— with Drinking Glass in Top 


Price, raga $6.00 








best thermal-va r manufactured at 
th guarante Feather eight 1 salebees s better glass—1 
u ) ess fragil ha ul ther nd |} f tl price \ \ it 
ler—but rer ' e nal CALORIS — the best lightest 
- : : Fae hal Ss for b 
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CALORIS MANUFACTURING CO., 2110-2118 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
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\} NO NEED TO BUY PAINT 
‘ BLINDLY 
‘} Ifthere were no way of know- 
ing good paint materials from 
bad except by waiting to see 
how they may wear, painting 
would necessarily be the lottery 
¥ which many people make it. 
The paint lottery is not neces- 
sary. Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil are the essen- 
j tial elements of good paint. 
yY White Lead can be tested abso- 
lutely. The commoner adulter- 
q¥ ants of Linseed 
¥ Oil can be also 
detected. See 
that they are 
pure and properly 
put on, and the 
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Full Weight Kegs 


The Dutch Boy 
Painter on a keg} 
guarantees not only 
purity buat full 
weight of 
Lead. Our packages 
are not weighed | 
| with the contents ; 








: 1 5 h keg contains 

, : the amount of 

paint wl Stay | Paite Lead desig 
put. natedon theoutside/ 





To test White Lead, a 

¥  blowpipe is needed. If you 
MY sintend to paint this season, 
Ms ask usfora blowpipe,which 
we will send you free, to- 
gether with full directions 
for using it. The test is so 
simple any man, woman or 
Schild can make it. Ask for 
SJ “Test Equipment Q.”’ 


NATIONALLEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following 
cities is nearest you 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 

Chicago St. Louis 

Philadeiphia (John T. Lewis & 

Bros. Co,) Pittsburgh (National 
Lead & Oil 

Co.) 
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Binder for Collier’s 


$1.25 Express Prepaid 
Half morocco, 
gold. With 


that the 


with title in 


patent clasps, so 
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serted weekly Will old a 
full year’s issu Sent by 
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AGENTS WANTED 


WRITE US AT ONCE FOR THE BEST SOAP 
and ‘loilet Arucle Combinations put up in the country for 
agents. All our soaps made by the French process. See 
our new Red Cross packages. Pierce Chemical Co., 
Desk 21, 152 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


AGENTS. BIG MONEY MADE SELLING 
our new style trimmed shirtwaist goods, Silk or Pongee. 
Write for terms and territory. Schuler & Son, Dept. 6, 
193 Madison Street, Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELL ING 
wonderful self-sharpe my scissors and cutlery. V. 
Giebner sold 22 pairs in 3 hours. Outfit that brings the 
orders. Thomas Mfg. Co., 65 Home Bidg., Dayton, O. 


MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county, handle best paying business known, legitimate, 
new, exclusive control; no insurance or book canvassing. 
Address Phoenix Co., 37 West 26th St,, New York. 


ESTABLISH A GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR 
i We have a shoe that sells on sight. HKvery man 
and woman a possible customer. Write to-day. Kushion 
Komfort Shoe Company, 11 W. South Street, Boston Mass. 


AGENTS— MAKE MONEY EVERY DAY 
while building up a permanent income; our new monthly 
commercial policy of accident and health insurance is a 
winner. Dept. E, Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED TO HANDLE OUR MADE- 
to-order suits and overcoats. 3344% commission. Write 
for free sample outfit and territory. A. L. Singer & Co., 
Wholesale Tailors, Dept. O, 173 Adams Street, Chicago. 


LADIES WANTED TO SELL DRESS GOODS, 
silk, and waistings. No capital required. Large elab- 
orate sample outfit Free. Ideal Dress Goods Company, 
Dept. C. W., 338 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS. GOOD MONEY EASILY MADE 
selling our 14 new patented articles. Each onea necessity 
to every woman and a rapid seller. Noscheme. Sample to 
hustlers. A.M. Young & Co., A60 Howland Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS. PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, 
stereoscopes 25c, views lc, portrait pillow tops 5c, English 
Art Plates $1.00. 30 days’ credit. Samples and free catalog. 


Consolidated Portrait Co., 290-152 W.Adams St., Chicago. 
AGENTS MAKE GOOD MONEY SELLING 


Petry’s Hand Paste, used by engineers, machinists, print- 
ers, antomobilists, painters, factory hands, etc. Easy to 
sell, big profits. Petry & Co., 97 Warren St., New York. 


WANTED. AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 
Made-to-Measure Underwear. Those taking orders for 
Custom Shirts and Clothes preferred. We also manufacture 


hosiery. Textile Mfg. Co., 261 E. Division Street, Chicago. 
WOMEN AND MEN-—BIG PROFITS—EASY 
work. Spare time or steady work. Choice of 30 ladies’ 


new specialties. 


Write for particulars and our special 
premium offer. 


Fair Mfg. Co., 339 5th St., Racine, Wis. 
PHOTO PILLOW TOPS,PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 


Sheet Pictures, etc., at lowest prices. 30 days’ credit. 
Catalog and sample free. Experience unnecessary. 
County Portrait Co., 82 Potomac Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS, LOCAL AND TRAVELING, MAKE 
money fast selling our 9 new articles; every woman needs 
them; every one buysthem. Smalland light. Quick seller. 
Hartford Novelty Co., R. 11, 1105 E. 67th Street, Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and glass 
signs. Easily puton. Write for free sample and particulars. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED. THE AVERAGE IN- 
come of our agents selling the finest line of Fancy Goods, 
Silk Shawls, Embroidered Dress Patterns, etc., in America, 
is big. Liberal credit to all agents. Cutalog free. The 
Schwartz Importing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE PROPOSI- 
tions have them all beat. Attractive appearance, Al 
quality, popular prices. Just what the people want. Our 
agents doing better than ever. There’s a reason. Investi- 
gate. Davis Soap Works, 22 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 

GREATEST CO-OPERATIVE OFFER EVER 
made. Every agent becomes a partner in our Company 
and makes big money selling the “*‘Famous Don Shoes.” 
This is something out of the ordinary and every agent 
should write us at once and secure territory. Don Shoe 
Co., 170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE TO AGENTS. BEST PHOTO PILLOW 
top on the market, biggest variety, highest grade work, 
prompt shipments, price 35c. The Harry M. Muller Co., 
sole makers, 409-411 Montrose Ave., Chicago, Il. 


WE WANT A DEALER IN EACH TOWN OR 
city to handle Ford Automobiies. Nota salary proposition, 
Live, wide awake hustlers, with or without ex perience, 
can make $2000.00 to $5000.00 each season. Write with 
references. Ford Motor Company, Dept. F, Detroit, Mich. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 
RESPONSIBLE MEN WANTED TO HANDLE 


the most complete and up-to-date line of gasoline lighting 
systems on the market. Splendid opportunities for right 
parties. Acorn Brass Mfg. Co.,Chicago. Address Dept. A. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR CREW MAN- 
agers and solicitors to control exclusive sale high-grade 
non-competitive line selling direct to consumer, Excep- 
tional product showing enormous profits. Virgin territory. 
Market unlimited. Sanitax Co., 2337 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


POST CARD MANUFACTURER WANTS SIDE- 
line salesmen for the largest and best selling line on the 
market. You buy direct from manufacturer thereby in- 
creasing your profit Suhling & Co., 100 Lake St., Chicago. 


I HAVE A GOOD PROPOSITION FOR HON- 
est salesmen, but only men of great energy and those 
who get business where there is a ghost of a chance 
M. T. Sheahan, 297 Congress Street, Boston 

SIDE LINE SALESMEN. EXCEPTIONAL 
opportunities for those who can appreciate big commis- 
sion and new ideas in post cards and display stands 
Export Post Card Co., 606 Isabella Building, 

EXPERIENCED SIDE 
sell our new 
cards; 


Chicago 

LINE SALESMEN TO 
process local view post cards, also campaign 
best sellersever shown. Liberal com.’s to live work 


ers; pocket samples. Commercial Colortype Co., Chicago 
BIG MONEY MADE SELLING AND AP- 


pointing agents to sell Hydro Carbon Lighting Systems 
Our demonstrating system makes failure impossible 
W anted—a good man inevery villageand city in the world 
Security Light & Tank Co., 169 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


25 FINE ART POST CARDS, 10c. NEW 
beautiful subjects All different Same cards sold by 
lealers at 5 cents eacl Write now. King & Co,, 200 
Broadway, Dept. 22, New Yor 

cou PON NO. 1215. 25 BEAU TIFUL AS- 








sorted Post Cards mailed to any addre Xe. Birth- 
da Holiday, U.S Battleships, U 8. Capitol, et Sold at 
e stores at 2 for 5 cents and others 5 cents each 


Defiance Studio, 65 W. Broadway, New York. 


BIRDS, POULTRY, and PETS 


HUNGARIAN AND ENGLISH 


Pheasants Ht ingarian Hares; Deer, Quail, Fancy Pheas 

ants, ornamental waterfowl and live wild animals. Writ 

rice list "Wenz & MacKensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa 

(COLLECTIONS 

one te _ SIRES KS OF HONESTY E IST IN 

d thereby we collect more honest debts 

thar any agency in the world Weise fer our fed Stes ak 

v1 a s G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg Salt 
City. Utat Some Peonvle Don't Like Us 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTI 


PARTRIDGES, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
TURN DUST INTO DOLLARS, YOU OR ANY 


other wide awake man can,who buys and operates the Thur- 
man ‘*Portable House-Cieaning Machine.’’ Make us prove 
to you its money making features, Over four hundred oper- 
ators in the United States. The ‘‘Dustless Method” is 
sanitary, thorough and quickest. Towns of 5000 or more 
pay well, Starting capital needed from $2000.00 upwards. 
Original patentees and we are prosecuting all infringers. 
We make the most efficient Stationary Residential Clean- 
ing Plants from $650.00 up. Free Catalogues. General 
Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Company, 4400 
Lept. B, Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE WANT TO CORRESPOND WITH A FEW 
more men whose capabilities as salesmen are equalled by 
their ambition to get into business for themselves. We 
have a very unusual proposition for the man who actually 
wants a business of his own and is willing to combine his 
talent with our capital. The Chicago Tailors’ Associa- 
tion, 249 Market Street, Chicago. 


START A COLLECTION AGENCY BIG 
money, unlimited field, no capital needed. We teach you 
the secrets of collecting money and how to start spare 
time. Write today for free pointers and new plan. Ameri- 
can Collection Service, 51 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


STATE MANAGERS: SPLENDID PROFITS 
for your agents, big commission for you,on all sales, un- 
der our new selling plan. Write quic k for red-hot propo- 
sition. Michigan Fire Appliance Co., Detroit, Mich. 


A YEARLY INCOME FROM APPLES! YOU 
can have it from a 10 acre irrigated tract in Washington. 
Particulars free. The Palouse Irrigation & Power Com- 
pany, Department K, Seattle. 


MAKE MONEY OPERATING OUR NEW 
Vending Machines. They earn 300%. Only a small in- 
vestment needed to start earning handsome income. 
Write quick for plan. Caille, Detroit, Mich. 

INCORPORATE IN WEST VIRGINIA, CHAR- 


ter liberal. Cost small. Members exempt from Corporate 


debts. No public Statements. No office required in the 
State. Laws and particulars free. The wan & 


Investment Co., Box 243-F, Parkersburg, West Va 

MAIL ORDER SPECIALISTS WITH PROVED 
experience and first-class ability, who are able to deliver 
complete schemes—agricultural, or otherwise—are invited 
to correspond with me. Am prepared to take up every 
suitable proposition. Write full particulars and terms to 
John C. Moore, Berlin W., Barbarossastr. 24, Germany. 


AUTOMOBILES, and SUNDRIES 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES OF EVERY DE- 


scription. Lamps, Generators, Gas Tanks, Speedometers, 
Plugs, Coils, Batteries and, in fact, everything for a Motor 
Car at prices that no other house can compete with. 
Catalogue Free on request. Reference any Commercial 
Agency or any Buffalo Bank. Centaur Motor Co., 55 
Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FORTY HIGH GRADE SECOND-HAND AUTO- 
mobiles for sale. Steam, electric and gasolene; full list 
on application; prices ranging from $200 up. Automo- 
bile Clearing House, 230 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 
ALL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED, 


sterilized and made better than new for two cents each. 
Send your address for our convenient mailing wrapper. 
Keenedge Co., 239 Henrietta Building, Chicago, 


MEN. OUR FREE CATALOGUE EXPLAINS 
how we teach barber trade in few weeks. rite nearest 
Branch, Moler System of Colleges; Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, New Orleans, or Atlanta. 


10 SAFETY RAZOR BLADES, 25c. WE RE- 
sharpen by automatic machinery, restoring fine, keen edge. 
Your own blades promptly returned in mailing case for 
future use. Chemical Steel Co.,8 W. Madison St., Chicago 


$10 TO $18 BUYS MADE-TO-MEASURE SUIT; 
style, fit and satisiaction assured. 60 woolen samples, 
Fall styles, and 35 fashion cuts to select from, sent free. 
Any one of your family can take measures. Homebuyers 
Tailoring Co., 207-213 W. Jackson Bvd., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 
REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 


$15 and up; Smith Premiers, $18 up; Densmore, $12 up; 
Yost, $14. All in perfect condition, will last for years. 
Plummer & Wiiltiams, 901-145 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


REMINGTONS, 


LET ME TELL YOU HOW TO BUY OR 
rent an Oliver, Smith, Remington, Underwood, or any 
standard machine, newly built, direct from my fac- 


tory at a saving of half or more. I don’t mean a 
second hand, glossed over and repaired machine. Can 
be sent on 30 days’ trial or rented with rent to apply 
on purchase. Grady, the Typewriter Man, 29 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il. 


Music 
JOIN MULLEN’S MUSIC LOVERS CLUB. 


$1.00 keeps you supplied for one year with latest song 
hits, Sent monthly. Send 2c stamp for sample and par- 
ticulars. Mullen Music Co., 536 West 145th St., New York. 


PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


BARGAINS IN HIGH - GRADE 
Slightiy-used instruments; 7 Sveinways from $300 up; 6 
Webers, $250 up; 7 Knabes, $250 up; 3 Chickerings, $250 
up. Good second-hand Uprights, $100 up. Easy payments. 
Lyon & Healy. 40 Adams St., Chicago. Write today, 


PIANOS. 


78,000 PIANOS SOLD TO SATISFIED PUR- 
chasers in the last 64 years tells of the popularity of the 
Pease Pianos; delivery free anywhere; 3 years to pay; 
used pianos of standard makes $125 up. Write for cata- 
log and complete list. Pease Pianos, 128 West 42d St., 
New York. 


FOR THE HOME 


LET ME SEND YOU A CASE OF MY HOME 
Made Grape Juice to the home or for your summer outing 
Free to try Express prepaid. Write for particulars. 
(Mrs.) Mary Morrison, Box F, Paw Paw, Mich 


NO DINING-ROOM COMPLETE WITHOUT 
our handsome dinner call, which is ornamental as well 
as useful,ine ae servants or announcing meals. Write 
for booklet . Eaton, 237 Broadway, New York. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


,ADIES WANTED TO SELL DRESS SILKS 
ian aces—direct from looms to wearer. No competition 
Send for particulars. Royal Silk and Lace Co., Dept. C.W., 


187 Broadway, N. Y. City 

EXPENSE. 

preservative, 

jars required 
N. ( 


PRESERVE FRUITS WITHOUT 
Send 25 cents for a box of our celebrated 
sufficient for 50 pounds fruit. No air-tight 








Carolina Fruit Company, Dept. A, Statesville, 
WEARING APPAREL 
WILL SELL ay MINK FUR LINED COAT, 
Lined with finest Australian lynx, with regular Persian 
Lamb collar. Cost $125, will sell for $35. Send your size 
and if coat fits, I will send at my expense with privilege 
of thorough inspection; also my wife’s elegant Lynx set 
Large rug muff and extra long scarf. Cost ) ll for 
$20. Dr. Lewis, 23 West th Street, Ne York Cit 
HOTELS and TRAVEL 
AROUND THE WORLD. 37TH ANNU AL 
Ser fT rs leave ug. 25, Sept. 1 v 
WR Six months’ Travel de ee Weta for 
at rt Thos 0k & Son, 245 Broadway, New York 
EMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'’S 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 

SAN DIEGO, CAL, MOST EQUABLE CLIMATE 
in the world. Finest deep-water land-locked harbor in 
U.S. Pop. doubled last 4 years. $10,000,000 in improve- 
ments during 1907. Write for Free Ill. booklet. Johns, 
Mills, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, San Diego, Cal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MORTGAGEE'S SALE: FORECLOSED PROp. 
erty. Splenaid opportunity to secure high grade Keal 
Estate at right prices for investment. Write tor particy 
lars. J. B, t.ewis, 101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mags, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A FRUIT AND POULTRY FARM 
brighten your future. 
cows, pigs, pouitry, 
$2500. 


WOULD 
45 acres, good buildings, 
buggies, wagons, crops, 
A. Irish, Bratenahl, Cieveland, 0. 


horses, 
tools, only 


TEXAS 


THE NEW CALIFORNIA, TEN ACRE TRACTS 
and up—Kio Grande Valley—Gulf Coast—rich old Cali- 
fornia lands in Texas at Texas prices. Raise anything 
that is grown in California, 1500 miles nearer the 
markets, 42% less freight rate, 400 miles South, 3 to 6 
weeks earlier season, higher, dryer coast elevation, cooler 
in summer, warmer in winter, cheaper irrigation, 26 inches 


rainfall, Easy terms, special cars to lands, low rates 

Magazine, maps, plats free. Walter S. Ayres, Vic« 

President, 705 Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago. 
WISCONSIN 


RACINE, BUILDING LOTS, $125,VALUES IN. 
creasing rapidly. Pop. 40,000. On two main railroads. 
$1 down, $2 per mo. A golden opportunity. Buy now 
Catalogue Free. Chas, R. Davis, Milwaukee, Wis 


PATENTS 


PATENTS. BOOKS FREE. 
able. Highest references. Best 
patents that protect. Watson EK. 
ton, D.C, 


RATES REASON. 
services, procure 
Coleman, Washing- 


PATENTS $25.00 AND GOVERNMENT FEES. 
Our booklet for the asking shows saving to you. The 
Industrial Law League, Inc., 170 Broadway, 
York. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR THREE 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. 
R.S. & A. B. meee Rooms 19 to 29 Pacific Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Established 1869. 


PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 
Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in Patents—W hat and How 
to Invent’’; 84-page Guide Book. Free search of the Pat. 
Off. records, E.E.Vrooman, 1152 F.St., Washington,D.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


50 PRINTS DEVELOPED FOR 5c. RED, 
white «nd Blue M. Q. Developing tubes are best. If not 
at your dealer, send his name and 5c for tube and cat- 


New 


alogue. Photo Chemical Co., Chicago. 
EXPOSURE METRE ON YOUR SHUTTER. 


No more failures if you use an Autotime Scale. Proper 
speed and diaphragm for taking any picture without cal 
culation. Will improve results of novice or expert. 
Write for circular. Postpaid $1.50, or at all dealers. 
Autotime Company, 1060 Times Building, New York. 


SAMPLE BARGAIN tx5 PONY PREMO 
No. 7, $25; 5x7 cose g sel $60; 346x446 Film : late 
Premo, Plastigmat Lens, $32.50. Kodaks, Centurys, and 
all leading makes at corresponding prices. Write for list. 
National Specialty Co., 49 West 28th Street, N. Y. City. 


PHOTO FINISHING PROMPTLY BY MAIL. 
Highest grade work. Enlargements and copies a specialty; 
2 cts, for prices, special offers and Agency proposition. 
Robt. C. Johnston, 12 No. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

FREE, I WILL DEVELOP ONE 6 EXPOSURE 
Film any size to demonstrate our system of improving 
your exposures. Send 2c stamp for postage. Booklet ‘Film 
Faults” and sample Velox print free. Pollard, Lynn, Mass, 





HELP WANTED 

WOMEN OF GOOD EDUCATION AND AD- 
dress, preferably teachers, for work during the summer 
or immediately; position permanent if successful. Geo. 
L. Shuman & Co., Ohio Building, Chicago, IIl. 


SALESMEN: EASY MONEY, $1,000 DEATH 
and $7.50 Weekly Accident Benefit Policy with two valu 
able premiums free. Cost $1.00 a year. Sells itself 
Great side line, or get exclusive contract. Regal Registry 
Co., 277 Broadway, New York. 


LEARN TO DRAW—MAKE BIG MONEY 
drawing pen and ink illustrations for newspapers at home 
Taught thorouslily by mail. Free catalog. School ol 
Illustration, Dept. 19, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
STUDY LANGUAGES AT 


Complete correspondence courses in German, French, 
Spanish, Italian; also Latinand Greek. Prepared by well 
known linguists. Write for information. The Language 
Corresvondence Schools, 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUR HOME! 


LEARN MORE AND EARN MORE, WE 
teach Business Correspondence, Law, Engineering, Ac 
counting, Oratory. 150 courses, Noted teachers. Low cost 


Easy payments. Ask forcatalog 15. Name course wanted 
Intercontinental U niversity, Washington, D. C 


FOR SALE 


IWAN POST 
hole in 3 minutes, 
pring Iple 
write 


HOLE AUGER DIGS A 3 FT 
any kind of ground, Made on a new 
It's wonderful. Ask your dealer about 
iwan Bros., Dept. 104, Streator, Ill 


BUILDING MATERIALS 






INNER BOND STEEL BAR FOR CONCRETE 
reinforcement Has exclusive features Most economical 
to use If interested write for full particulars Address 
Patentee and Wholesale Distributor, Arthur Priddle, 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 


LYCEUM PEOPLE 


Is zy R COMMUNITY GROWING,— IM- 
proving ¢ u_ believe In progress Arouse your town 
Our lectures do it We can furnish Edward Amherst Ott 
for a few nights Act auick Municipal Service League 
39 Lake street, Chicago 

JOHN FOX, JR., IS AVAILABLE DU RING 
N and December for lectures and readings m 

For dates, terms and printed matter aren 
Bureau, Steinway Hall, Chicag 





EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENCE OF COMMERCIAL BOOK KEEPING. 


Leading textbook on Correct and Practica rok keeping 
Price $2.00, Title page and references on re 
Adolph Hirsch, Accountant, 640 Broadway, New Y 





LITERARY 


WE WANT SHORT STORIES AND SERIALS 


that pulsate and throb; every line alive wit! 
mystery sdventure, or love make you laugh r crs 
Any sucl Address The Cushman ¢ Springfie Mass 
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LAMB CHOPS 


Roast Beef and Mutton 


and all Joints, hot or 

cold, are given a delight- 

ful piquancy and flavor 
by adding 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is an Ideal Sauce for 
Gravies, Stews, 
Fish, Cheese, 
Game and 
Salads. Lead- 
ing Chefs and 
Cooks the 
world over 


Soups, 


report best 
results by its 
use. 


It Assists 
Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N. Y. 











After the Bath 


in the morning use Lehn & Fink’s Talcum 
Powder liberally and you will have acom- 
fortable day, free from the unpleasantness 
of excessive perspiration. 


Lehn a Fink’s 


Talcum Powder 


is put up in large 5-inch glass jars which 
are sold by druggists at 25c. Nearly all 
druggists have it 
—the rest can 
easily get it for 
you. 















Free 
Sample 


that will enable 
you to learn by , 
actual use the 
superiority of 
this powder, 
sent upon re- 
quest. 


LEHN & FINK 
119 William St. 
New York 
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THE RASP ENT! IKR’s 





not attractive, but it is gripping. These | 
are beasts of prey at this hour, these 
| students of history, of physics. or of 
jurisprudence. These games, degenerated 


| the universities 


that of the arena. Almost everywhere 
have built enormous 
wooden, amphitheaters for, their football 
games. Harvard, the proud city of seven 
thousand ‘students and five hundred pro- 
fessors, with a patrimony of thirteen mil- 
lion dollars, has determined to have a 
coliseum, and has recently built a circus 


of brick of antique style in which forty 
thousand persons may find room. I have 
seen this arena almost full, for people 


came to Cambridge from twenty neighbor- 
ing cities. There on the sandy field the 
champions of football faced each other. 
“The crowd is very interesting,’ I had 
been told. They did not praise the com- 
batants to me, because the American feels 
a certain secret contempt for the French- 
man—can this Latin still appreciate the 
beauties of an athletic battle? Has not 
ancient Rome entirely passed away? 


A Harvard-Dartmouth Football Game 


ty Sree, the contestants fas- 
cinated me more than the crowd, 
Dartmouth College was contending with 
Hlarvard; a battle all the more thrilling 
because Dartmouth was Lrish—Anglo-Sax- 
ons were to measure themselves against 
Celts. And the previous Saturday Har- 
vard had been beaten by an Indian college 
—revenge of the Leather-stocking on the 
palefaces. At the foot of the black tiers 
of the people the students of the two 
groups are gathered on the field. Over red 
or green swaddling clothes they are padded 
with tawny leather. Most of them have 
their heads covered with leather caps, from 
which blond or dark locks of hair escape. 
[ look at the Harvard team; the heads 
have something hard, brutal, let us say 
the word—bestial; the jaw too strong, 
the chin square, the fixed eye of the 
fighter. They seem 
clamors which rise 
courage them before the combat. 
Students ornamented, like most all the 
spectators, with the colors of the two 
colleges—crimson and green—are busy on 
the seats. Some, armed with formidable 
megaphones, give the signal for applause 
and yells. And suddenly the struggle 
around the ball begins; it will be des- 
perate. Three times each of the teams, 
which are evidently of equal strength, car 
ries the ball within two paces of the 
enemy’s camp, where it must be forced 
through. Do not believe it a game. It 
is a battle—and terrible. The breast- 
plates of leather, the helmets, the greaves, 
the cuirasses, are all most necessary, for 
when one sees the combatants seize each 
other one believes he hears their muscles 


and their bones crack. And sometimes 
one of them falls senseless, bleeding. 
They bathe his temples and his hands. 


He picks himself up, and although there 
is a substitute who offers himself. foam- 
ing with impatience, the cripple takes his 
place in the combat again amid the cries 
of a crowd in delirium. The solemn mo 
ment is that when the two teams. face to 
face, crouched in the sand like 
ready to spring, watch the ball, 
placed on the ground. is 
seized by one of the fighters—destined to 
assault unless a frantic flight with the 
ball under his arm can enable him to 
escape it. Let us speak frankly; this is 


beasts 
which, 


into battle spectacles, are sometimes con 
demned here, and I believe that from 
many points of view the crities are right. 


Training Up Future Herves 


] UT from that which occupies us just 
now. what is the interest of 
struggles? When war was declared ag 
Spain, students enrolled en 
they are footballers, they are 
men, swimmers, skaters, walkers. 
men, and marksmen; they have 


of eve, ease 


these 
ainst 
masse. If 
also hor se 


oars 


of movements, and. 
fruit of long 
few weeks these students made marvelous 
infantry, superb cavalry. When 
Was concluded they were enraged. 

they were told Spain had yielded every 
thing to America. “They had just begun 
to know how to fight. and now they had 
to lay down their arms!” 

L thought of future conflicts, sitting in 
the arena of Harvard, and that a de 
Which brings up its children in 
the ardent cult of heroes who died for the 
Fatherland has there in reserve 
cellent forces 


coolness, the 


peace 
In vain 


mocracy 


SOME eX 


perhaps they may weigh in 


the balance of the world more than those 
foresee who count ove! the meavel bat 
talions which one sees at Washington. 
| Harvard completes West Point. 








indifferent to the | 
unceasingly to en- | 


about to be | 


precision | 
above all, | 
combats. Ina | 





A PLEASING DESSERT 














Healing 
Lather 


For the first time in the history of shaving the two 
great skin healers Glycerine and Cocoanut oil have 
been combined to form a shaving lather that not 
only softens the beard at once, without rubbing in 
with the fingers, but soothes the skin, cleans the 
pores and takes the place of the creams and lotions 
so necessary after using other lathering agents. 


called 


ERSET 


Shaving Cream 
Soap 


It works up with the brush into a fuller, creamier lather 
than soap, lies closer to the face, permitting a smoother 
shave without pulling or scraping, is a perfect antiseptic, 
and positively will not dry on the face. 


This new discovery 1s 


An experience common with ordinary so: aps and creams 
is that while you are shaving one side of the face, you can 
feel the other side pucker and draw—the lather seems to 
be pulling the skin tight—and after shaving, the skin feels 
dry and harsh if not actually sore and smarting. This is 
because the alkali contained in ordinary shaving soaps 
takes the natural oils from the pores and irritates the sur- 
face of the skin. Berset Shaving Cream Soap contains 
alkali to irritate the skin—on the contrary it 
heals and refreshes. 


no free 
softens, 


Berset Shaving Cream Soap is another of the shaving 
comforts of the Rubberset Company, manufacturers of the 
Rubberset Shaving Brush. Every user of this brush should 
try a tube of Berset Sh: aving Cream Soap, for the perfect 


brush and the healing lather insure you a luxurious shave. 


Berset Shaving Cream Soap is put up in a coll: ipsib yle 
tube so that the last is as e: asy to use as the first and it is 
never exposed to the air and dust. 


For Shampooing, Berset Shaving Cream Soap will be 
leaves the 


scalp in perfect condition and the hair smooth and silky. 


found superior to anything you ever used. 


2¢ cents a tube at dealers’. 


Sample tube sufficient for one month’s shaving sent to 


any address on rec 


The Rubberset Co., 


Ipt of a 2 cent stamp to cover postage. 


Laboratories, 59 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 














WM: 


This rifle is built 

for settled districts, 

where good range and kill- 

ing power are desired, with 

safety to the neighbor- 
hood. 


The Zaerlin .25-20 is a light, 
quick-handling, finely-balanced 
repeater, with the solid top, 
closed-in breech and side ejec- 
tion features which make Warlin 
guns safe and agreeable to use 
and certain in action. 


It is made to use the power- 
ful new high velocity smokeless 
loads with jacketed bullets as 
well as the well-known black 
powder and low pressure smoke- 
less cartridges, and is the ideal 
rifle for target work, for wood- 
chucks, geese, hawks, foxes, etc., 
up to 300 yards. 

This rifle and ammunition, and 
all other “nt repeaters, are 


fully described in our 136-page 
catalog. Mailed free for 3 stamps. 


The Marlin 
firearms Co. 


17 WILLOW STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















Develops 
i1- i. r. 
Runs thirty 
miles on 
one 
gasoline 
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Klinger oe . les 








a 
W. H. KIBLINGER CO., Dept. 50, Auburn, Indiana 


TENTS 





Our Hand Book on Patents, ‘l’rade-Mark 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SoIrENTIFIC AMBPRICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Brancn Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. | 
| 











Make Your Owe CONCRETE BLOCKS 








| 
The Pettyjohn Co., 646 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. | | 











Convert Your Bicycle into a Motor-Cycle 

with our Attachable Motor Outfit 

Fits any wheel. Also a complete line 

of f shed Motors and rough castings 

hi Mar ‘ ant Stationary. Send 
ale rs. Steff ey Mfg.Co. 

2940 ¢ irard a, Philadelphia, Pa. 








= Kors ke big money during vacation trading 
sta ! We —tart with our Sarprise 7 
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E. J. Schuster o., Dept. ii, st. Lents, Mo 


SECURED OR FEE 4 





A 1 ENT RETURNED. 
Free report as w Patentability Ilinstrated Guide 
Book. and List of Inventions Wanted. sent free, 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Wasbington, D. C, 


o2 5) STAMMER 


JUDS™ = Freight ag oe Co. 
od Rate 
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Pipe Repairing by Mail: 


Fatablie hed 1899 Dovid Ellis the Pipe Man, 182 Main St Buffalo N.Y 


IN aANSWEE r anve . KASK MENT LLIER’S 





Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, August 29, 1908 





The Outdoor Collier’s 


@ Collier's of next week will be the Outdoor Number. 
with Robert W. Chambers, Jack London, Stewart Id- 
ward White. Hashimura Togo, and many others, cele- 
brating the vacation and open-air idea. 


Fiction Numbers 


@ So great is the press of news and special articles, week 
by week, that Collier's is going to devote special numbers to 
fiction, in the last week of September, October, and Novem- 
ber. In these special issues, the best stories obtainable in 
the fiction markets of the world, from famous and from 
unknown writers, will be printed, several at atime. The 
first Fiction Number, published at the end of September, 
by Robert W. 
He departs from his recent manner as inter- 
preter of New York Society, and tells a tale of pure 
adventure and excitement. The incidents occur during 


will contain a story called **Romance,” 


Chambers. 


the Civil War. The central character is a young woman 
—a ‘‘special messenger,”> or spy, who dwells in. the midst 
of alarms and plays the part of many characters with the 
This story has all the speed and deft- 
ness of dialogue that Mr. Chambers has imparted to his 
But intensity has been added to the 
other happy gifts. There is an clement of sudden death 
in the plot that holds the reader all the way through to 
the catastrophe. 


shill of an actress. 


playful short stories. 


@ In the same Fiction Number James B. Connolly gives 
short but vivid romance of smuggling—the smuggling, 


not of goods, but of human beings, Chinamen. 


@. Stewart Edward White tells how and why a mining 
camp was persistently robbed in a succession of mysterious 


hold-ups by an invisible highwayman who left no footprints. 


“My Conception of the Presidency” 


@ September 12 Hashimura Togo will give the American 
people his Conception of the Presidency, being the fourth 
in the series of proclamations of intention, of which Taft. 
Bryan, and Kern gave the first three. 


Japanese barber, told Togo that some announcement of 


his views on the Presidential office was eapected. 


ee oe was President’ I rake out, I should he divided 
into 2 parts. The ! > part of me should be radikal and kind 
of dangerous ; but the other ™% portion should safely sel upon 


the Constitution and heep if pressed. te 


Togo then discusses the one-page large-type articles, **My 


Conception of the Presidency.” Hon. Taft say: 


"" 4 President should he like Hon. Roosevelt, only less so. 
He should be ‘ike a Piano of upright Inald with some grand 


square qualities. 


Hon. Bryan say: 


“ { President should hy like TTon. Theodore Roosevelt, only 
more So, I promise lo he helpless as possible, | Preside nt 
are only a bluff. Hle don’t amount to a rolling pin To 
increase weakness of my position T am nilling lo consult Hon. 


Vice President on all matters of no am portance 


Anazuma, the 











The Proof of 
Paper Quality 
is the Proof of 
COUPON BOND 


The final test of business 
paper by all large buyers 
| is the test for strength. 
| Strength means Quality, 
time and care in the making, 
long, strong fibres evenly 
interwoven. 


_ On-the standard testing 
machine 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


shows greater and more 
uniform resistance than 
any other business paper. 


TEST IT YOURSELF 


Write us on your business letter-head for samples 
of this splendid paper in all colors, also of booklet 
and cover papers. Compare these with the paper 
you are now using. Put them to any test you wish. 
Comparison will only serve to emphasize the fact that 


COUPON BOND is the paper you should use. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 
r Largest Manufacturers of Writing 


§) Book and Co evant ir Gee @ 
7 for Business Purp ses. 2 Mills 


HOLYOKE .- - - - Mase, 














ST.JOHNS 
MILITARY 


A school of national reputation, fa- 
mous for the esprit of its students and 
the lovalty of its graduates, and 
with a name for thoroughness in all 
departments. Address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, File (X), 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 








/=sYOU ARE WANTEDas« 
} RAILWAY MAIL CLER 


Postal Clerk Stenogr 
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rapher-Typewriter, et Only} 















Also Railway Mail Clerks. Excellent 
salaries. Short h nnual vacat a 
November edues 
t 1 1 Write ia 

FRANKLIN | INSTITUTE 
Dept. NK _ Rochester, N.Y. 








LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES 


| Water 
nited 





kers ancl repairersare in »'g demand Inevery townand city Inthe 
We teach this trade in your own home by 

ve fter craduation you will know e¥- 

ersthing a t atch and how to restore one to perfect r 





| NeSetms Wateh School. 16 Perry St., Attica, Indiana 








Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK- KEEPER 


WNeye |  pOSITION 
M nly Perha; (or ind. POST 

! WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, 
‘ie yom 671, 1215 Broadway, New York 


TYPEWRITERS w3::: 


sudard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANY WHE RE at \t 4 Mfrs. I 
ial te ane + Shipped with pr 





e of exa Writ ’ log “M 
Procwetter teen yrinm, 92 4 Lake St., Chieage 








LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR ¢ AMP? 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 
y writing Scho ’ \ger ney, 527 41 Park | 
THe —— RKTISKMENTS PLEASE MR coumsn't 
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The National Dish 





Van Camp’s Pork and Beans may 
now be called the national dish. 

They have given millions of 
homes, all over America, a new idea 
of what baked beans should be. 

They have made beans a daily dish 
where they once were served weekly. 
And beans are 84% nutriment. 

No housewife now serves home- 
baked beans after once serving Van 
Camp's. She objects to the labor of 
baking—her people object to the 
beans. 

Home-baked beans are mushy 
and broken. Serve them with Van 
Camp's, and people won't eat them. 


They want their beans—as ours are 
-nutty, mealy and whole. 

Home-baked beans are hard to 
digest. They terment and form 
gas. That is because vouapply, to 
most of the beans, less than half 
enough heat. 

We bake in small parcels, and 
bake in live steam. The full heat of 
our Ovens—245 degrees—gets to 
every bean. The result is, Van 
Camp’s Beans digest. 

Then we bake the pork, the beans 
and the tomato sauce together. 
People like that delicious blend. 

Give any person a chance tochoose 
and the choice will be Van Camp’s. 


Van Camp’s pork and beans 





baked with tomato sauce 


Don't try to serve another brand after 
once serving Van Camp’s. The difference 
will be too conspicuous. 

A part of the difference lies in the beans 
themselves. Sometimes we pay, for the 
beans used in Van Camp’s, seven and 
eight times what other beans would cost. 

But you get only the whitest and plump- 
est of Michigan beans in every can of 
Van Camp’s. 


Another difference is in the tomato 
sauce. Wecould buy tomato sauce, ready 
made, for exactly one-fiith what ours costs. 

But by using only whole, vine-ripened 
tomatoes we give to our sauce that su 
perlative richness and zest. 

The best beans are most economical. 
Your people will want them often, and 
the saving will show on your meat bills. 

Please let them have what they want. 


Prices: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 











HIS advertise 
men will bring 

to your atten- 
tion the dest and 
cheapest ready root: 
ing on the market. 
Here is how we 
prove it the best. 


In the first placc 
\A\matite is made 
in one standard 
thickness, 
other ready roofings 
range from a thin, 
flimsy half-ply to a 
three ply thick 


ness. 


W he reas 





The three ply 








thickness (which 
by the way 1s only 
one sheet of felt) is 
] only kind that 
can be compared 
vith Amatite 
But right here is the point \1 
tite is better ide, has better water 
Proofing 1 l, and weighs mort 
per square 0 that the thre p 
grade of other makes, and cos/s muc/ 
l@SS., 
These ts make Amatite the m 


r 





‘<2 ROOFING 


But in addition to its superiority in 
material and manufacture, Amatite 
has one distinction which makes it 
stand out above all others. // has a 
veal mineral surtace. 


It is hardly necessary to state the 
advantages of such a mineral surface, 
the freedom from painting or coating, 
the pertect protection igainst all kinds 
of weather, the great durability. 


[This mineral surface is embedded 
in a layer of Pitch, /¢he greatest 
known waterproofing material. Be 
neath this in turn are two layers of 
the best grade of wool felt—cemented 
together by more Pitch, making the 


1 


whole a roofing that is adsolutel 
waterproof. 


No othe r f par 
ith tl I ed, wate 
prool, we r-pt ib I 
That's why we sav—Don't buy yous 
rooting until 4 Aa i Imatit 





Free Sample and Booklet 
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‘Broadway Vaudeville at Perkins’ Corners.’’ 


HE thing to consider in purchasing a 
sound - reproducing instrument is. the 


fidelity with which it reproduces the human 


voice in songs or speeches and the musical 
notes of instruments. Until you have heard 


he EDISON 
MONOGRAPH 


you cannot appreciate how far Mr. Edison has 
carried his invention in this respect. 

Every note of music and every syllable of a speech is not only 
clear and distinct, but also a perfect reproduction of the singer, 
band, orchestra or speaker who made the original Record. 

. The mechanical excellence of the Phonograph, its delicate re- 
producers, sensitive wax cylinder Records and smooth, indestructible 
reproducing point 


all exclusive features—give the Edison a rich- 


ness of tone and a faithfulness of reproduction of all sounds not to 
be found in any other type of machine. 


There’s no end of fun in making vour own records. 


Ask your dealer to show vou how easily and cheaply 


this can be done in vour own home with the Edison 
Phonograph and with Edison Record Blanks. 


SEPTEMBER EDISON 
RECORDS READY NOW 


Hear them at the nearest Edison store and pick out those you like. 


9924 Mexican Kisses (Roberts) . 

9925 Let Me Crown You Queen of May with Orange Blossoms (Hell & Costello) 
9926 Take Me Out to the Ball Game (Von Tilzer & Norworth) Edward Meeker 
9927 Dancing in the Barn ‘ Edison Military Band 
9928 Hugo (Dutch Dialect Song). Snyder & I arran é Ada Jones 
9929 Sim and Sam, the Musical Coons. A racy vaudeville sketch (Original) 
9930 Childhood (Kerry Mills Byron G. Harlan 
9931 Dance of the Clowns (Trinkhaus) Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9932 Mother's Lullaby (A plaintive slumber song with yodel) Keefe, Matt Keefe and George Stricklett 
9933 I've Taken Quite a Fancy to You (Morse & Madden) \da Jones and Billy Murray 
9934 Cohan's Rag-Babe (Another of the bright musical things from ‘The 

Yankee Prince’’), George.M. Cohan 


Edison Concert Band 
Manuel Romain 


Len Spencer and Mozarto 


Arthur Collins 


9935 Society Swing Two-Step (Frantzen) Edison Military Band 
9936 Somebody Lied (One of the best comic coon songs heard in months), Branen 

& Lloyd Bob Roberts 
9937 Throw Out the Life Line (Hymn), Ufford Edison Mixed Quyartette 
9938 Starlight Maid (The Brilliant feature-song of ““The Auto Race’), Klein Billy Murray and Chorus 
9939 Beau Brummell (Bells), Bendix \lbert Benzler 
9940 Oh, Glory! (Hill) Murry K. Hill 
9941 Down in Jungle Town (Morse & Madden) Collins and Harlan 
9942 Flanagan's Shopping Tour (Original Vaudeville Sketch) Steve Porter 
9943 Schoitische Medley (Accordion solo) John Kimmble 
9944 Your Picture Says “‘Remember Tho’ Your Letter Say Forget’’ (Henry 

& Lamb) Frederic Rose 
9945 Tony and Rosetta (Original Vaudeville Sketct \da Jones and Len Spencer 
9946 Every Mother's Son There Sang “The W<« g of the Gree (Hollander 

& Rogers) Edward M. Favor 
9947 The Top Notch March (Arthur) Edison Military Band 
\s ree \ 
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NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
12 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. J. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DISSBLL HOUSE BRANC! 
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ALTRO 





HEN buying shirts you can’t stop 
to test colors, to examine stitches 


or to try the shirts on, but you can 
look for the 


vomcene. abel, which is the makers’ guarantee 


lar of the 200 styles of 


ARROW Collars are 


“xQusae.” that these essentials are right. $7.50 


more 


Cluett Shirts soid only under the Cluett label. 
Send for “Proper Dress,” a style book by an authority. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, Makers of ARROW Collars, 455 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 





